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Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 





Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 

the completion of its new addition. 
Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan, 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. C. OWEN, Manager. 











HOTEL LENOX 


NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





MODERN FIREPROOF 


A unique Hotel, with a desirable location, insuring 
quiet and cleanliness. 
Convenient to all points of interest—popular with 
visitors to Niagara Falls and Resorts in the vicinity 
—cuisine and service unexcelled by the leading 
hotels of the larger cities. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 

$1.50 per day up 
Take Elmwood Ave,Ca to North St., or Write 
for Special Taxicab Arrangement. 

May we sena with our compliments a “Guide of ‘Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls’’ also our complete rates? 


C. A. MINER, Managing Director 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1,000 Rooms— Largest Hotel in Western America 


MANAGEMENT-—-JAMES WOODS 




















| Some of the Best Known Popular 


Statues of American Indians 
Throughout the Country 
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Paducah Indian Fountain, Paducah, Kentucky. 
Modeled by Lorado Taft. 
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The medicine man Cyrus E. Dallin, Sculptor. 























Mounted cowboy. y Frederick J. Remington. 




















culptor. 


Herman A. McNeil, S 


Coming of the White Man 














Sacajamea, the Bird Woman. Alice Cooper, Sculptor. 




















Aztec sun worshipers. Louis A. Gudebrod, Sculptor. 
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Chief Mahaska, Oskaloosa, lowa Sherry E. Fry, Sculptor. 
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~& section of the famous Golden Horn on the Bosphorus. 
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The City of the Lord of the Two Seas 


By Katherine Elwes Thomas 


on which the hand of the quick 
exerts less of moulding power 
than that of the mighty dead. 

For sixteen miles it lies its lovely 
way along the Bosphorus. At first 
sight a dream of witchery, forever 
thereafter a wondrous, never to be ob- 
literated memory. A place of violent 
contrasts, of riotous gaiety and som- 
brest bloom, in which every national- 
ity under the sun lives and moves and 
has its being. 

The rainbow, shattered to myriad 
fragments, showers itself upon the gor- 
geously hued crowd. Look where you 
will, by whatsoever road you move, 
color goes by you in waves, surges un- 
der, over and about until mellow with 
the intoxication, you are one with it— 
one of the six bits of colored glass 
shaken together in the tube to form 
ever-changing, always new, combina- 
tions of this vast human kaleidoscope. 

No one during any length of stay in 
Constantinople may ever really behold 
all things or adequately take in the 
city’s magnificence of color. At most, 
you may but catch gorgeous, tantaliz- 
ing flashes, for when upon the morrow 
you set forth again to take up the fas- 
cinating task of yesterday, you find 
that all is changed. The kaleidoscope 
has been vigorously shaken, and 


C ONSTANTINOPLE is a city up- 


through the new day’s prism you look 
upon a strange, new agglomeration. 

The perfection of civilization flour- 
ishes side by side with untrammeled 
barbarism within that smaller section 
of the city about which extend the an- 
cient walls, for there is gathered a pop- 
ulation of Asiatic races as varied as 
those which wandered forth over the 
world from the Tower of Babel. 

The juxtaposition of sunshine and 
shadow are in no country of the uni- 
verse more strongly defined, more 
keenly apparent at every turn than in 
the capital of Turkey, where never un- 
der any circumstances should you start 
for briefest of pedestrian tours with- 
out observing the precaution of shoe- 
ing yourself with genuine British solid- 
ity. This is necessary from the fact 
that walk in whatever direction you 
may, you will encounter mud of amaz- 
ing quantity, and even more surprising 
hue and malodiferousness. 

Under such conditions, you will in- 
voluntarily pause more than once in 
the course of a day before some allur- 
ing cafe to refresh yourself with deli- 
cious sips of black coffee. If you are 
a man, you will as naturally join the 
smokers, and puff away at the long, 
variegated pipes, the enjoyment of 
which adds perceptible quota to the 
dolce far niente mood in which you find 
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Along a strip of shoe stores. 


yourself steeped to the: very finger 
tips. You will not be alone in this, for 
no cafe seems ever to be quite de- 
serted, or without its little circle of 
smokers sitting dreaming in the sun- 
light. And when you come to know 
Constantinople, even the least bit, you 
will recognize the wisdom of so-calling 
these pleasant halts along the way, for 
the chances are that the next consider- 
able bit lies up and down primitively 
cut steps in the solid rock, forming that 
portion of the roadway over which you 
have elected to pass. 

You are rarely destined to ennui 
from monotony of the dead level either 
as to surroundings or streets, for when 
you are not descending steps or climb- 
ing by slippery, inadequate footholds, 
you are torn with doubt as to whether 
or not stoutest of shoe leather will 
stand the strain necessary to reach the 
desired stretch of level. 

Go in what section you will, you are 
likely at the next turn from a densely 


packed portion of the city to come sud- 
denly on the steepest of hillsides, from 
which the rural beauty of forest and 
field stretches between you and that 
next hillside which is a continuation of 
the metropolis. 

Now and again you will encounter 
a street composed entirely of stone 
steps so like to Naples that you will 
rub your eyes and wonder if, after all, 
you can catch far, faint glimpses of 
Capri. Above your head is the same 
lapis lazuli sky line, a long strip vis- 
ible between closely built houses, the 
outer plastered walls of which softly 
suffuse the surrounding space with 
every shade of the prismatic coloring 
toned and graded by centuries of sun 
and storm. 

Between you and that narrow slit of 
cerulean overhead, hang the lines up- 
on which the washings of many nation- 
alities and degrees of cleanliness 
stretch to the breeze. Beside you on 
either side gambol dark-eyed children, 




















Turkish shop of merchants of Broussa. 


while all too heavily laden donkeys 
carefully pick their way up and down 
the worn surface of the steps. Here 
and there in the doorways men and 
women idly loll, as back and forth from 
each tier of the human rabbit warrens 
toss the cadence of animated voices. 
Some one sings, perhaps, hidden from 
sight in the dark recess of a tiny room 
near one of the flat roofs. The twang- 
ing of mandolin and guitar wanders 
out to mingle with the seething mur- 
mur of life and stir of motion. Is it 
any marvel that again and again you 
rub your eyes, wondering if, after all, 
this is genuinely real or part of some 
fascinating dream. 

Constantinople is, indeed of all 
places, one of dreams, in which the 
complexities of civilization ancient and 
modern contend for supremacy. A 
place of unrivaled beauty, of fabled 
riches, of appalling poverty, of satanic 
ugliness, of supernal heights of intel- 


lectual delights, of abysmal depths of 
insurmountable ignorance, and all its 
sad train of evils engendered of the in- 
eradicable traits and ideas of caste, 
Moorish palaces, Swiss chalets, Japan- 
ese huts and Turkish kiosks, side by 
side, go to make up the general street 


front effects of this strange spot, 
wherein from stretches of radiant 
brightness one comes ever upon the 
gloom of frequent and sadly despoiled 
cemeteries. 

The turtle dove consecrated by Turk- 
ish imagination especially to lovers are 
to be found surprisingly abundant in 
the cemeteries of Constantinople. The 
ravens, which might more appropriate- 
ly make their homes in such places are 
ever to be found loudly croaking from 
the castle of the Seven Towers. where 
to such jarring sounds they add the 
noisy creaking of their ponderous 
sable wings. 

And everywhere infesting the streets 











Facade of the Mosque Schah-Zade. 


is the countless legion of dogs busily 
intent upon their necessary scavenger 


duties. The city has for so long been 
designated a huge dog kennel as to 
lead to repeated inquiry on the part of 
the writer as to why this should be so. 
From a mass of contradictory rationale 
the most likely of all legendary ac- 
counts rendered would seem that which 
narrates that when through the breach 
in the gates of St. Rouman’s there en- 
tered the conqueror, Muhammad, his 
following was for the most part com- 
posed of dogs. 

Yet because the Koran sets forth the 
dog to be an unclean animal, it is as- 
serted that no one in any part of Tur- 
key will acknowledge himself the 
owner of one of this vast canine army. 

If you journey to Constantinople 
with the idea that any one form of ar- 
chitecture will prevail, or that it is the 
Byzantine which predominates, you 
will return to the West with vastly dif- 


ferent knowledge. Asiatic, Arabian 
and Persian virtually are in the as- 
cendant. In this place of all enchant- 
ment and complete disenchantment, 
with ever the unaccustomed to lure you 
on, you will find within the City of the 
Sultans, “the Lords of two seas and 
two worlds,” such variety of structure 
as may be encountered in no other one 
place. 

Scarce will you have feasted your 
eyes upon the lace-like intricacies of 
minaret, dome and spire of Turkish de- 
signing, than glancing to the right or 
left, you are confounded by the staid- 
ness and uncompromising austerity of 
an English palace. Then on again, and 
all that is transporting to the senses 
greets you in the occidentalism of a 
Moorish structure. A Chinese pagoda 
here and there rears its alluring lines 
and curves in the air. Italian villas 
dot the landscape. Swiss chalets perch 
high upon some distant hillside, until. 
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Sultan Baya-Zed Mosque. 


with multiplicity of drastic change, 
meeting the eye at each fresh turn, the 
brain surges a composite mass of ar- 
chitecture. 

Beside the completed buildings of 
this city of a by-gone age, startlingly 
fresh and new-made, are the ant-hill 
like additions which on all sides go to 
make up the place as the world knows 
it today. At every point of the com- 
pass, in- splendid preservation, struc- 
tures that have stood the test of cen- 
turies, others on which is would appear 
Time had its full set of teeth in active 
gnawing operation. Besides these are 
the yawning chasms from which there 
will shortly rise in pride the palaces of 
to-morrow’s millions. 

A monastery of dervishes dwells in 
neighborly touch with the gaudily dec- 
orated facade of a theatre above the 
doors of which is a Chinese pagoda. 
With your nostrils sweet with a thou- 
sand varying deliciousnesses of scented 
bloom, you are at the next step almost 


suffocated with stenches, each outrival- 
ing the other in vileness. 

Below the mosque of the Valideh 
Sultan is the quarter of a mile long 
floating bridge which connects the 
Golden Horn with the opposite shore 
at the point of Galata. And in daily 
traffic over this bridge there passes one 
hundred thousand feet. Merely a 
quarter of a mile long, yet upon the one 
side at Stamboul the throbbings news 
of the outside world must halt, since it 
may not pass this portal to all that is 
so distinctly Asiatic it will apparently 
have naught of interchange either of 
news or interest that Europeanness of 
Christianity that permeates Galata and 
Pera upon the opposite shore. 

When the women of the harem go 
for a drive across this bridge, or in fact 
anywhere about the streets, you may be 
in no manner of doubt as to their per- 
sonality, for before them always rides 
a huge fellow, the chief eunuch, splen- 
didly mounted, that al] may hear and 
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One of the thousands of popular Turkish cafes. 


heed, he lustily shouts: “Vardah! Var- 
dah!” (“Make way!”) And you will 
note quite plainly that beneath their 
voluminous white veils the women of 
the harem demurely seated in their 
gorgeous carriage, are appareled in 
gowns of violet and emerald hues. As 
often as not the ever-watchful eunuch, 
ever on the alert for such happening, 
will suddenly charge upon some in- 
quisitively obtrusive fellow in the 
crowd who, all too persistent in his en- 
deavors to attract attention of the Sul- 
tan’s favorites, has thus drawn upon 
himself the altogether undesired no- 
tice of the eunuch. 

Outside the circle of the harem, the 
day of the closely veiled Turkish wo- 
man is past, for veils are now practi- 
cally discarded, in as much as they are 
thrust so far back as to leave the en- 
tire face exposed. 

But the day of the harem is most 
perceptibly present, for the heavily 


barred and grated windows of such es- 
tablishments make at every few steps 
blind walls along the populous thor- 


oughfares. It is with a gruesome sug- 
gestiveness that you note solemnly 
facing you from across the way the 
stones and funerary slabs of an over- 
populous cemetery. 

Beneath some partially hidden re- 
cessed space of Arab workmanship 
there faintly flicker tiny lights of a 
shrine before which kneeling penitents 
send up propitiary prayers to the Ma- 
donna. Almost brushing one’s elbows 
at times are encountered the disciples 
of Mahomet, praying, as they stand or 
walk, kneeling or falling prostrate up- 
on their faces in abasement of spirit. 

Around the corner, a gold bronze 
Buddha draws its worshipers close 
about. And even as you pause to gaze 
at such passing, strange polyglot of 
religious worship, the air is softly 
smitten with sound of far-off bells, 














A typical family carriage in the country. 


calling pagan and Christian to prayers 
in mosque and temple, Greek, Roman 
Catholic and Church of England, what 


you will. All are there. 

The mosque of Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent is one of the most notable in 
Constantinople, and the favorite resort 
of professional] mendicants. From the 
hill back of the villages of Kulehi and 
Vani rises the white kiosk in which this 
great personage spent three years of 
his life secreted in a solitary tower 
hiding from the spies and executioners 
of his father, Selim. 

The variety of nationalities so freely 
encountered is a never changing source 
of interested conjecture. You may 
scarce stroll the length of an ordinary 
city block without encountering the 
barbaric, Titan form of the full-blood- 
ed Cossack. Well-nigh run down by 
the rough figure and rougher manners 
of some heavily-set, scowling Russian, 
you are fairly precipitated into the 


arms of Italy’s softest-eyed, most gen- 
tly comported Sicilian child of mellow 
warmth of temperament. Dark and 
swarthy. classic in feature and dra- 
pery, pace beside you Arab and Moor, 
with a Frenchman over the way bow- 
ing his suavest, or an Englishman, 
frigid with Mayfair's indelible stamp 
upon his salutation. 

The masses of the Turkish race have 
great physical advantage over the lei- 
sure-loving, depraved ones of the up- 
per classes. Both men and women im- 
press with their strength, the bright- 
ness of their eyes, the clean-cut aqui- 
linity of nose and general bearing of 
dignified intelligence. The too fat, 
overgrown body, voluptuous lips, small 
head, low forehead and dull eyes of 
the classes is happily absent from the 
men and women of the people who, 
from necessity, lead what from the 
Eastern idea is to be regarded as an 
austere life. 
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The average 
melon sellers of 
Constantino ple 
are superb look- 
ing specimens of 
the people, a 
very joy to look 
upon both in the 
matter of physi- 
que and temper- 
ament, for like 
the Italian, there 
is the ever ready 
smile to charm 
and lure one, 
whether or not 
they desire his 
wares, to  pur- 
chase them. 

And the Turk- 
ish traveling 
cart! Is there 


anywhere else in 
the universe any 
thing to compare 
with it for quaintness, and in its way, 
genuinely artistic work. Drawn by two 


snow-white oxen above whose heads 
sway many gorgeous tassels and jing- 
ling bells, every available portion of 


of the cart and 
harness is liter- 
ally covered 
with carving, 
overlaid many 
times with color, 
unti] naught but 
the chariot of 
the Queen of 
Love and Beauty 
of some prosper- 
ous circus is 
worthy even of 
mention in the 
same breath. 
The cart stands 
high from the 
ground, for if 
there are ugly 
bits of mud or 
water swept 
roads to be en- 
countered, th e 
Queens of Love 
and Beautv. 
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Group of mendicants at the door of Suleiman. 





Entrance to the Mosque A!ik-Monotafa-Pash 1 





seated in this in- 
teresting vehicle, 
must be pro- 
tected. 

These queens 
of Love and 
Beauty, too, 
whom one meets 
traveling in such 
style in rural 
Turkey, with 
Constantino ple 
for their goal, 
are genuine 
ones. The wo- 
men of the 
household, prop- 
erly habited and 
veiled, yet not so 
closely but that 
their bright eyes 
peep out at you 
until little by lit- 
tle, as their curi- 
osity impels 


them forward, and the veils are excit- 
edly thrust out of their accustomed 
lines, you get an unobstructed view of 
the strong, handsome faces of these 
happy members of the household, all 


chattering like 
sO many mag- 
pies. 

When_ you 
start upon a 
shopping __ tour, 
new and strange 
experiences are 
in store for you. 
In the first place, 
you are not to go 
in one draper’s 
shop for cloth, 
to find as else- 
where generally 
in the world that 
the boots and 
slippers you 
may desire are 
to be had from 
the adjoining 
shop. Nothing 
of the kind. 

When you go 
upon purchase 











A street scene in Constantinople. 
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of cloth intent, you will find sellers of 
such wares congregated in a quarter 
devoted to woolen manufacture—a 
whole area of cloth sellers. After that 
you come upon a long street, from all 
open front shops of which dangle from 
hooks and upon stout cords such a mul- 
tiplicity of footgear of every imagin- 
able make and design as to cover 
even every unimaginable necesssity of 
whole armies of wearers. Possibly but 
one long, wooden floor and the same 
roof covers the entire street of shoe 
shops. Yet divided by timber parti- 
tions, each one is a separate and dis- 
tinct establishment, upon the floor of 
which, on folded rugs, sit several work- 
men with the proprietor conspicuously 
in the outer foreground, seated, it may 
be, upon an empty box or rush bottom 
chair. The shoes and boots are of a 
vaster variety of color than you would 
ever fancy adaptable to the uses of or- 
dinary, every-day life. But what mat- 
ters it. They are most effectively ar- 


ranged. And the strong, fine faces of 
the merchants, large and small, is suf- 


ficient to attract the attention of the 
least observant. 

Leaving the business centers as you 
walk along, there will come to you 
from the walled gardens so plentifully 
bestrewn about the city the scent of 
every sweetest flower having its home 
within the confines of the Sultan’s 
kingdom. Many of these gardens, you 
will find to your astonishment, sweep 
acre after acre over hill and dale, until 
they reach the shores of the Bosphorus, 
to which run down a flight of steps, 
from the three-story apartments, where 
behind the grating is a harem. These 
gardens hold, with terraced effects of 
sunlight and bloom, stretches of dense 
forest, in which free as the wind, the 
wives and daughters of: wealthy citi- 
zens ride with the untrameled grace of 
the Orient. 

And from such gardens there float 
out upon the highways sweet bird notes 
that cease only at close of the long, 
amber-tinted twilights. . Intermingled 
with the soft cooing of the ring doves 
may be heard imperative, saucy chirp- 
ings of sparrows, which by no means 
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confine their bold depredations of 
crumbs to those scattered within the 
enclosed spaces. Everywhere you will 
see these little chirpers about the ba- 
zars and cafes. And everywhere as 
well, adding to the charm of all things, 
the air on sunny days will be full of 
darting swallows and _iris-throated 
pigeons strutting about in true Conti- 
nenta] profusion. 

Like the gondoliers of Venice, the 
oarsmen of the Bosphorus and Golden 
Horn are stalwart fellows, creatures of 
a strength of muscle only to be devel- 
oped by their peculiarly calling. And 
assuredly, whatever else their qualifi- 
cations, always good-looking and pic- 
turesquely adapted to their calling. 
Whenever you go by water about Con- 
stantinople, you will have your atten- 
tion called in beaming pride to that 
point where, high up upon the Asiatic 
side of the Golden Horn, the four snow 
white minarets of St. Sophia stand 
boldly out against the heavens. You 
will discover then that in some subtly 
strange manner the ultramarine of the 
sky that holds the city in its cup-like 
rimming has communicated itself to 
the waters all about. 

It matters not if here and there 
among its countless craft of busy water 
traffic there bobs at times a strange 
shapelessness of heavy webbing. You 
wil] not know unless one of the unini- 
tiated tells you, that it is the dead body 
of some disloyal or further undesired 
favorite of the harem, who, with slit 
throat, is thus to float her way out to 
sea, safely sewn from sight in a coarse 
sack. This sight will not mar your en- 
joyment of the water’s marvelous blue- 
ness, since you will not know its im- 
port. Not until, perchance, long after 
it has passed on its solemn, silent way. 
For at moment of its passing you will 
not have been told of the sack’s con- 
tents. That would be impolite to so 
disturb intensity of your enjoyment of 
the lovely Bosphorus. It would as well 
have been disloyal and unwise in any 
guide to have so much as hinted that 
this abominable practice of the long 
ago is still existent, despite all official 
denials to the contrary. 








Entrance gate to the Palace of Sweet Waters. 


When from the towers there rings 
the alarm of fire in the city, you of the 
Western eyes may witness a proceed- 
ing so droll, so absolutely unbelievable 
as not only then, but forever after, to 
cause you to fee] you have personally 
taken part in a Gilbert & Sullivan 
libretto. 





While the tolling bells announce to 
the populace at large that a fire is in 
progress, and while the winds of hea- 
ven, fanning the flames, proceed unmo- 
lested on their way to spread confla- 
gration and destruction, the engines of 
Constantinople repose in their accus- 
tomed places. No restive fire horse 














A popular melon seller. 


paws the stable door, straining with 
quick comprehension to dash for the 
place from which, by modern appara- 
tus, the harness may be dropped upon 
their splendid, much-enduring backs. 
There are, alas, no electric button pro- 
cesses for speedy extinguishment of 
fires in Constantinople. 

On the contrary, the ringing of bells 
is the occasion for much dignified 


stretching of red tape, which, entwin- 
ing itself about the feet of certain high 
officials, finally enmeshes itself upon 
the person of the Sultan. 

At sounding of the alarm, certain 
lower officials must sally to the resi- 
dences of the higher officials, and with 
profound salaams and much suave in- 
terchange of preliminary civilities, in- 
form their superiors that it is the will 














THE CITY OF THE LORD 


of Mahomet that a fire has broken out 
in the city. Upon receipt of such an 
important communication, the higher 
officials hasten in a body to the royal 
palace, where, seeking the presence of 
the Sultan, they convey to him, through 
various intermediary channels the fact 
that Mahomet has been pleased to al- 
low a fire to break out in Constantino- 
ple. But that with his Serene High- 
ness’s permission will be conveyed to 
the lower officials that order whereby 
they may proceed to extinguish the 
flames. And until such royal favor has 
been granted, the fires of Constantino- 
ple must rage until, if it so chance, the 
entire city and its environs lie in ashes. 

The gateway of the Imperial Palace 
at the Sweet Waters of Asia are a 
world-wonder in their splendor of de- 
sign and delicacy of lace work of mar- 
ble and bronze. This famous gateway 
leads to the grounds of the Sultan’s 
summer kiosk at the Sweet Waters. 

Not far from the square of the At 
Meidan stands the turbeh of Mahmud 
the Reformer, the central object of 
beauty in a garden of jassemine and 
roses. A garden in which the sunlight 
filters with such many toned golden 
richness of hues through ages-old trees, 
as just at first to make the traveler won- 
der if after all he is not walking in 
a trance through this region of de- 
light. 

Gilded gratings fill the window 
spaces, and from behind these one 
looks out upon the leading streets. To 
the interior decorations of carved mar- 
ble and gilded bronze bas relief effects 
is added hangings of richest brocade. 
In the midst, beneath costliest of Pari- 
sian shawls, is the tomb of the Sultan 
whose name the mosque bears. Four 
ponderous silver candelabra are inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. About the walls 
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are the ornate tombs of seven Sultans, 
with the Koran lettered in gold, lying 
upon the marvelously carved reading 
desk at the base of which rugs of great 
value cover the marble floor. 

Three other mosques famed for their 
beauty of exterior and interior are 
those of Schah-Zade, Sultan Baya-Zed 
and Alik-Monotafa-Pasha. 

When the course of your wanderings 
takes you to the old Seraglio which 
crowns the easterrimost of the seven 
hills of Stamboul, that loveliest, which 
from its three seaward sides slopes in 
beauty to the Golden Horn, the mouth 
of the Bosphorus and the Sea of Ma- 
mora, there comes upon you a well- 
nigh unbreakable spell of sorcery. Be- 
fore you is a gleam of sunlight, upon 
the domes and spires of Seraglio Hill. 
In your ears is the sound of splashing 
fountains, leaping and sparkling, the 
hush of slippered feet over the stones 
and mosaics of past glories of royal 
palaces. 

You are Aladdin of the old, old 
fairy tale, and you have rubbed the 
lamp to enthralling brightness. The 
most beautiful, mystically fearful, awe- 
inspiring, fascinatingly lovely spot in 
al] Constantinople is this old seraglio, 
fortress, sanctuary and palace; there- 
in is concentrated and has been for 
ages past the heart of Islamism, the 
brains, wealth and greatest power of 
death-dealing intrigue in all Turkey. 

And beyond these domes and spires, 
the whiteness of marble walls and 
many-toned blaze of architectural won- 
ders there is a universe of purest sap- 
phire. The sky is blue, the dancing 
waves of the Bosphorus and the Golden 
Horn have caught the cobalt of the 
universe, as in the distance the earth 
lines lose themselves in’far, faint dark- 
ness of indigo. 
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In the mountain region. 


Early British Columbia Stories 


By Fred Lockley 


POINT of land juts out into the 
Columbia near Washougal, 


which is called Vancouver 

Point. One hundred and 
twenty-five years ago Lieutenant 
Broughton of the British Navy, while 
exploring what the Indians called “the 
Great River of the West,” named this 
point after his commander. It marked 
the farthest point reached by Lieuten- 
ant Broughton, who made his trip up 
the mighty Columbia in the late fall 
of 1792. Eight years before, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1784, there was born near 
Quebec a sturdy lad named John Mc- 
Loughlin, who in later years was des- 
tined to play an important part in the 
history of the region, being visited by 
Lieutenant Broughton. He it was who, 
selecting the present site of Vancou- 
ver as the headquarters of the power- 


ful Hudson Bay Company, took the 
name of Vancouver Point for his fort 
and trading post and gave to Vancou- 
ver its name. 

The establishment of Vancouver as 
the commercial metropolis of the Pa- 
cific Northwest takes us back to the 
days of Charles II of England. On 
May 2, 1670, Charles II granted a char- 
ter “For the discovery of a new pas- 
sage into the South Sea, and for find- 
ing some trade for furs, minerals and 
other considerable commodities,” to 
a party of hardy sea rovers and ad- 
venturers. When it came to choosing 
a name for the company it was decided 
to grant the charter in the name of 
“The Governor and Company of Ad- 
venturers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay.” So profitable was the 
trade in “furs, minerals and other con- 











A seal rookery off the coast. 


siderable commodities,” that eventu- 
ally there was organized a rival trading 
company called the Northwest Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Montreal. 

The Hudson Bay Company trapped 
and traded on the waters flowing into 
Hudson Bay, and dealt largely with 
the northern tribes of Indians. The 
Northwest Company was supposed to 
trade with the Indians of the Colum- 
bia River basin, but in reality the 
traders of the rival fur companies were 
constantly coming into conflict. So 
bitter did the rivalry become that to 
prevent further bitterness and blood- 
shed the British Parliament, on July 2, 
1821, compelled the warring companies 
to unite. The Hudson Bay Company 
and the Northwest Company were 
merged under a shorter and more ac- 
curate title, “The Honorable Company 
of Merchant Adventurers Trading into 


The combined com- 


Hudson’s Bay.” 
panies were given a license by Parlia- 
ment, which was to run for twenty-one 


years, from December 21, 1821. Dr. 
John McLoughlin was made Chief Fac- 
tor of the Western or Rocky Mountain 
Department of the combined fur trade 
territory. Prior to this consolidation 
the British factors of the Hudson Bay 
Company had been busy exploring and 
mapping the northern territory, as weil 
as trading for furs. It was an English- 
man, Hearn, who discovered the Cop- 
permine River. In 1789 Mackenzie 
discovered the Peace River. Four 
years later he explored its headwaters. 
Frazer discovered the Frazer River, 
though it was left to a later Hudson 
Bay Company party to discover its 
mouth in 1824. 

The Americans were confining their 
fur trading and exploring entirely to 














In the woodlands. 


the coast, Capt. Gray discovering the 
Columbia river in 1792, and with Cap- 
tains Kendricks and Ingraham trading 
up and down the coast of what is now 
Oregon and Washington, trading bits 
of copper and iron and other trading 
goods for sea otter skins, beaver skins 
and other furs. 

In 1805 and 1806 Captain Meriwea- 
ther Lewis and Captain William Clark 
came overland and explored the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. They camped 
near the shores of Vancouver Lake, 
about three miles from the present city 
of Vancouver, on November 14, 1805, 
and two days later they were looking 
at the tumbling breakers at the har at 
the mouth of the Columbia River. 
They had reached the “bitter water.” 
as the Indians called the ocean. In 
1807 David Thompson, of the North- 
west Company. had explored the Rend 
d’Creile and the Coer d’Alene courtry. 
and three years later he had establish- 


ed the Spokane House. Meanwhile 
Andrew Henry, an employee of the 
Missouri Fur Company, had _ estab- 
lished a trading post on the Henry 
Fork of the Snake River in the Colum- 
bia River Basin in 1810. On April 12, 
1811, John Jacob Astor founded As- 
toria, but the war of 1812 between Eng- 
land and the United States caused him 
to lose his interests there on October 
16, 1813. On December 12, 1813, Cap- 
tain Black, of the British Navy, took 
possession of Astoria, and re-named it 
Fort George. Just before this, how- 
ever, the Northwest Company had 
bought all three of the American trad- 
ing posts, Astoria, Fort Okanogan and 
Fort Spokane. 

With the merging of the Northwest 
Company and the Hudson Bay Com- 
rany, the officials began a relocation of 
the trading posts. Late in the fall of 
1824 George Simpson, governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in company 
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with Dr. John McLoughlin, chief fac- 
tor of the Rocky Mountain Depart- 
ment, visited their headquarters at 
Fort George at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. During their visit the wea- 
ther was continuously foggy or rainy, 
and believing the furs if stored there 
would mildew, they decided to estab- 
lish new headquarters nearer to the In- 
dians, with whom they traded, and in 
a more favorable location. Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin surveyed the north bank of 
the Columbia River from its mouth to 
the Cascades, and finally chose a point 
six miles above the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette River, the spot selected being 
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of Fort Vanc.uver in December, 1824. 
The work ci building the log houses 
and the stockade was carried on dur- 
ing the winter, and by the spring of 
1825 Fort Vancouver was the head- 
quarters for the northwest end of the 
Hudson Bay Compaiy. The site for 
the fort or stockade was on the first 
rising ground back from the river about 
a mile. Because the supplies that came 
by ship from England once a year and 
the furs that came by batteau from the 
upper country had to be carried a 
mile from the river bank to the fort, 
and because all water for the fort had 
to be hauled from the river, Dr. Mc- 








Atong the shore. 


about a mile east of the present site of 
Vancouver Barracks. 

To Dr. McLoughlin was given the 
task of ruling over a region of un- 
known extent, and of administering 
justice to hundreds of employees and 
thousands of Indians. He had su- 
preme authority and jurisdiction in 
military and civil affairs. His attri- 
butes were almost those of sovereign 
government, so it is little wonder that 
the Indians looked upon “The White 
Headed Eagle,” as they called him, as 
“King of the Columbia.” 

Dr. McLoughlin began the building 


Loughlin decided to move nearer to the 
river. New buildings were therefore 
put up a few hundred yards back from 
the river bank. The stockade was 750 
feet long and 500 feet broad, and 
consisted of logs set on end in a trench. 
The wall was twenty feet high, and 
was well built for defense against at- 
tack, though in all its history of more 
than ninety years Vancouver has never 
been attacked. There were forty 
buildings within the stockade, all built 
of logs with the solitary exception of 
the powder magazine which was of 
hewed stone and brick. All of the 
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buildings were of one story except the 
large log house used as the Governor’s 
residence, which was two stories high. 
Just outside the stockade were sixty 
log houses for the married mechanics 
and servants as well as the boat house, 
the salmon house, the dairy barns, the 
threshing mill house and the granaries. 
Ten years later more than 1500 acres 
surrounding Fort Vancouver were in 
cultivation. More than 3,000 head of 
cattle and about 2,500 head of sheep 
were grazing in the fields and meadows 
of the Hudson Bay Company while 
over 300 brood mares and as many 
dairy cattle were cared for in the barns 
and stables of the company. In addi- 
tion to this there were several hundred 
head of dairy cattle on Apato Island. 
The butter from this dairy herd, as 
well as the wheat and barley, found 
ready sale at Fort Wrangel and at other 
Alaskan points. Six miles up the Co- 
lumbia Dr. McLoughlin had estab- 
lished a grist mill and a saw mill and 
the company’s ships sent flour, dried 
salmon and lumber to the Sandwich 
Islands. From 1824 to 1846 so just 
and firm was the control of Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin over the Indians that there 
was no Indian trouble and from 1824 to 
1847, when the Hudson Bay Company 
moved its headquarters to Victoria, 
Vancouver was the commercial metro- 
polis of the Pacific Northwest. At 
about the time of the coming of Jason 
Lee as a missionary to the Indians of 
the Oregon country the Hudson Bay 
Company was shipping annually to 
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A cormorant and its young. 


London furs to the value of about a 
million dollars. 

















Their Mutual Sacrifice 


By Arthur L. Dahl 


OB WARE had never been so 
B happy in his life. As he came 
down the steps from his law of- 
fice on the second floor of the 
Bank Building and walked vigorously 
out the elm-lined street, his heart was 
singing as gladly as the birds in the 
branches overhead. It has been said 
that there are only three great events 
in a man’s life—when he is born, 
when he marries and when he dies. 
Ware would have added a fourth— 
when a lawyer wins his first big case. 
It had been a long, bitter fight 
against great odds and with able an- 
tagonists—but he had won. That was 
the main thing, and the resulting fee 
and prestige were secondary for the 
time being. He realized, however, 
that if he had not earned the big check 
that was coming he would not now be 
on his way to plead his second and 
his biggest case. ‘ 

His happy thoughts were interrupted 
by a hearty slap on the back and a 
jovial “Bless my soul—tearing along 
like a blind bull. Has the sudden suc- 
cess made you forget all your friends, 
Mr. Lawyer ?” 

Ware came to with a start. Grasping 
the outstretched hand of his smiling 
challenger, he sheepishly begged par- 
don for his preoccupation and fell into 
step with his companion. 

“Seriously, Ware, I want to offer 
my sincere congratulations on your 
victory. In beating old Grimes you 
have licked one of the shrewdest mem- 
bers of the State bar. I hope the vic- 
tory means something to you in a finan- 
cial way.” 

“Tudged by your city standards, per- 
haps it would not seem much, but to 
me it will mean a great deal—a great 
deal.” 


“Do you know, Ware, I think you 
are wasting your time in this little 
place. You have talent, a good pres- 
ence and a splendid voice. Why don’t 
you come over to New York where you 
will find a field worthy of your efforts ? 
I can help you a Jot, and it will be a 
pleasure to do so.” 

“Thanks, old man. It’s good of you. 
Perhaps I could succeed better in a 
larger place, but somehow that kind 
of success never appealed to me. Of 
course, I want to succeed in my pro- 
fession, but I want to do it right here 
where I am known and where I have 
spent all my life. This is my world— 
it contains all that I love and hold 
dear, and I ask nothing better than to 
be allowed to live out my alloted span 
within the quiet precincts of old 
Maysville.” 

“Why, you will never know what 
life is if you stay here,” rejoined his 
companion, vehemently. “You want 
to be pitted against big men to get 
the glow and the spirit of life, and 
you can only do that in a big city. 
Think it over, my boy.” 

“Perhaps you are right, from your 
point of view, Mr. Wilson, but to my 
way of thinking human life is very 
much the same everywhere, no matter 
what the environment is. We act and 
feel and have the measles the same 
in Maysville as in New York, only our 
living is not under the same degree 
of pressure. To you blase New York- 
ers, a gala performance at the opera 
does not produce the thrill we feel in 
witnessing the exploits of Mary Pick- 
ford at the movies. Instead of the mu- 
sic of your symphonies we have the 
twittering of the birds and the hum 
of the bees, and to us it is as sweet. 
Why, the skv might as well not have 
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any stars so far as you folks are con- 
cerned—you can’t see them. To me 
they are the most beautiful things in 
the world.” 

“Well, I’m glad all the inhabitants 
of this sleepy burg don’t think as you 
do,” replied Mr. Wilson, somewhat 
testily. But a smile lighted up his 
face again as he observed the approach 
of a youthful form through the shrub- 
bery. 

“Has Uncle Will told you, Bob?” 
were the words of greeting hurled at 
the young lawyer, as he removed his 
hat and reached out an eager hand to 
grasp the warm one extended to him. 

“No, Ill leave that to you,” dryly 
replied the older man, as he passed on 
through the gate that led to a comfort- 
able home, surrounded by flowers and 
low-spreading trees. 

“Oh, Bob, what do you think,” con- 
tinued the girl, her great blue eyes 
shining with excitement, and her clear, 
transparent skin flushed with the rich 
blood that flowed tumultuously _be- 
neath. “I’m going back to New York 


with Uncle Will when he leaves to- 
morrow. He says it’s a shame for me 
not to cultivate my voice and make a 


great artist out of myself. He knows 
just lot of theatrical people, and he’s 
going to have my voice cultivated and 
then get me an engagement at the op- 
era. Oh, isn’t is just lovely!” Ruth 
Wilson danced for glee on the grass. 

The gladness of Bob’s heart and the 
joyous tingling of his nerves slowly 
died away. Where was his victory of 
to-day—where his plans and hopes for 
to-night? His thoughts refused to 
obey him. He remained silent. 

“Oh, forgive me, Bob,” Ruth cried, 
as she saw his smiling, eager face turn 
to a leaden hue. She misunderstood 
the cause, and with tenderness in her 
voice continued, laying her hand upon 
his arm: “It was thoughtless of me to 
forget your great victory of to-day. I’m 
so glad. It was wonderful, and I think 
you are the finest and most brilliant 
lawyer in the country. But I was so 
excited about my going away that I 
forgot to congratulate you. Please for- 
give me.” 
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“That is nothing Ruth. I wasn’t 
thinking of that,” replied Ware in a 
strained voice. “Of course I am glad 
to win,” he continued, “but let’s not 
talk about it now. Tell me about your 
going away. It is such a surprise it 
startled me out of my senses.” 

“Do you care, Bob, very much be- 
cause I am going?” Ruth asked, her 
lips trembling and her cheeks mantling 
with color. 

Before one of the thousand of burn- 
ing words that struggled for utterance 
could be said, Ruth’s father ap- 
proached. He was eager to congratu- 
late the young lawyer upon his success 
in the litigation that had been the 
biggest and most talked about event 
in the history of the local bar. 

“You’re a made man, Bob,” exclaim- 
ed the beaming Wilson, as he patted 
Ware on the back. “I suppose you'll 
be running for Congress next, eh?” 

“If he’s got any sense he'll pull out 
for a town that’s big enough for him,” 
grunted Uncle Will, who had come up, 
savagely puffing at a big cigar. 

“Don’t mind him, Bob,” laughed his 
brother. “Will thinks New York is 
the only place on earth, and the rest 
of the country is merely a truck gar- 
den to furnish its food and sustenance. 
But we know what it means to live in 
God’s country, don’t we ?” 

For the rest of the evening it seemed 
impossible for Bob to get a minute with 
Ruth alone. As was the custom of 
Maysville, neighbors dropped in for 
a chat, and the hours flew by and time 
for departure arrived. 

In the semi-darkness of the lawn 
they all sat, Bob smoked on in silence, 
joining but little in the conversation. 
He wanted to think it all out in his 
own mind and determine what he 
ought to do. He loved Ruth Wilson 
with all the intensity of his being, and 
he had come tonight to ask her to be 
his wife. No thunderbolt from the 
sky could have been more sudden than 
the announcement of her intended de- 
parture. He knew that Ruth had an 
unusually fine voice, but no thought 
had been given to its development un- 
til the visit of her father’s brother, a 
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successful New York business man. 
Did he owe it to her to leave her free 
to work out her own destiny through 
life, or should he exercise his mascu- 
line powers of persuasion and have her 
stay—and perhaps regret it all her 
life? Bob Ware was very honest— 
honest with himself and with every 
one else. 

As the last lingering neighbor de- 
parted, and he found himself alone 
with the girl he loved, his decision was 
reached, and it was the trained lawyer, 
alert, cool, smiling and master of him- 
self, that walked down the path to the 
gate with the slender gir] at his side. 
As the gate was reached, Ruth became 
silent, waiting for Bob to speak. He 
stopped, and in the soft radiance of 
the moon, took the little hand that 
was so near his own. Ina calm, gentle 
voice he said: 

“Early this evening, Ruth, you asked 
me a question that I did not answer. 
You asked if your going would mean 
anything tome. Perhaps it was Provi- 


dence that prevented my replying then, 


for it would have been different. I 
came here tonight with a very definite 
purpose in my mind and heart, but 
that purpose has been put aside by the 
trend of events. I believe there is but 
one thing for me to do, and that is to 
support your new step in life as heart- 
ily as I can. My own feelings in the 
matter we won’t speak of. I wish you 
happiness and success in your new ven- 
ture, Ruth, and my thoughts and best 
wishes will be with you constantly. 
Good-night.”’ 

Before the girl could stop him, he 
had pressed a fervent kiss upon her 
fingers, and passed out of the gate. 
She wanted to call him back, but the 
words stuck in her throat, and in a mo- 
ment he passed into the darkness and 
was gone. 

The next day Ruth left for New 
York. Although Ware called at the 
house early and stayed until train time 
yet he did not endeavor to be alone 
with Ruth, which fact somewhat chafed 
her. She had a feeling that he was 
playing a part and was doing his best 
to hide his real feelings, and woman- 
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like, she wanted to surprise it out of 
him. She created innumerable chances 
for strolls through the grounds, and 
along the quiet brook that meandered 
back of her father’s house, but he al- 
ways seemed more interested in what 
her uncle was planning for her in New 
York, or in listening to the chattering 
of the neighborhood girls who filtered 
in and out during the morning. True, 
his attitude and words and looks to- 
ward her were as tender as she could 
wish, but she felt that he had deter- 
mined to wear a mask for her. For the 
first time since the wonderful vista of 
her trip had opened to her, she was 
sorry that she was going. Sometimes 
a terror would seize her heart as she 
thought of leaving those who had been 
so near and dear to her, and the sleepy 
little town assumed attractions it had 
never possessed before. But in the 
hustle and bustle of the final hour’s 
preparations, these thoughts were cast 
aside. Soon the family carriage was 
waiting at the gate to take her to the 
depot. It was arranged that all the 
good-byes should be said at the house, 
and only her father drove them down 
to the train. Bob had planned to take 
the same train to a nearby town, where 
he had some business to attend to. 

On the train Uncle Will early sought 
the smoking compartment, leaving the 
two young people together, and in spite 
of the presence of other passengers, 
Ware found it difficult to restrain him- 
self from declaring his great love for 
the girl and asking her to be his wife. 
But he did not, and only too soon the 
station hove in sight, where he was to 
leave the train. Their parting was sim- 
ply that of very good friends. 

Ware had always been a great 
worker, but with Ruth gone he virtu- 
ally slept at his office. His fame trav- 
eled over all the surrounding country, 
and he found himself engaged in im- 
portant litigation in distant towns. Al- 
ready he was being approached by the 
political wiseacres who picked him for 
a coming man and wanted to be able 
to say that they had discovered him. 
But Bob refused all such overtures, 
and devoted himself singly to the prac- 
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tice of the law. His natural talent as 
an orator was greatly developed by the 
numerous criminal trials in which he 
was engaged, giving him scope for the 
exercise of all of his faculties. But he 
was never too busy to write long, in- 
teresting letters to Ruth, giving her all 
the news of the little town, with such 
clarity and humor that she would sit 
and visualize the episodes as they were 
depicted to her. 

In New York Ruth found herself in 
an entirely new world. Her uncle took 
her to a famous vocal teacher, who, 
after a rigid test, announced that she 
indeed had a splendid voice, and by 
hard work and strict living it could be 
developed into grand opera quality. 
The news served to restore Ruth to 
the height of enthusiasm, and _ she 
plunged into her work as heartily as 
Bob did into his. In due time her work 
began to bear fruit. As winter ap- 
proached a series of concerts was given 
by the students and Ruth was chosen 
to take part in some of these. While 
these concerts were given merely to 
enable the pupils to gain poise and 
self-confidence by appearing before 
their friends, yet occasionally a critic 
or a theatrical manager would drop in 
to listen. 

Bob was importuned to spend the 
holidays in New York, but declined, 
pleading an important case. The real 
reason was he did not want to trust 
himself in the presence of the girl he 
loved with an intensity that had grown 
by separation. Ruth attributed to her 
disappointment in his not coming the 
increased reluctance she felt in going 
on with her lessons. More and more 
enthusiastic commendation was show- 
ered upon her as her training contin- 
ued. Already several managers had 
made inquiries about her. The future 
looked bright, indeed, and Uncle Will, 
as proud as a peacock of his niece, 
boasted at his clubs that soon he would 
be taking his friends to the opera to 
hear the girl he had discovered. 

Ruth should have been happy, but 
she was not. She worked more con- 
scientiously than ever. 

Spring came. The long, hard win- 
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ter of study and training was at an end. 
The limpid purity of her tones had 
been clarified; the strength and power 
of her voice had been intensified and 
made more enduring, and there had 
crept into her songs a quality that was 
even greater than the natural gifts with 
which she was endowed. Her voice 
had a soul, and it touched and influ- 
enced all who heard it. So great was 
the delight of her teacher that he an- 
announced a special recital at which 
she alone would appear. All the big 
musical lights were invited, and a rep- 
resentative of the Metropolitan thought 
it desirable to confirm or disprove the 
rumors he had heard of the newly dis- 
covered star. Even an_ invitation 
drifted out to the little town of Mays- 
ville, unknown to the singer. 

The night of the concert Ruth was 
radiantly beautiful. Her voice was 
superb, and the audience of notables 
from all professions fell under the 
spell of her charm. Seasoned opera 
zoers declared that never had they 
heard such music as poured like a tor- 
rent from her open throat, or filtered 
like bird notes from her mobile lips. 
Her triumph was complete, and the 
stage was banked with flowers from 
admirers, while her teacher was be- 
sieged with offers of engagements. The 
Metropolitan scout determined that the 
rumors he had heard were more than 
confirmed, and his offer, too, was laid 
at the feet of the new star. 

A representative from Maysville 
was there, but he did not at once make 
his presence known. It was not be- 
cause he was not appropriately dressed 
—for no clubman was more immacu- 
lately attired. Perhaps it was because 
his train was late and he did not want 
to interrupt a box party. 

But when the final number had been 
sung, and the last pair of white gloves 
had been ruined by the enthusiastic 
listeners, the man from Maysville 
worked his way toward the stage and 
joined the happy throng that sur- 
rounded the singer. Long before he 
reached her, she recognized him, and 
a new wave of color rose in her cheeks. 
In deference to the unspoken desire in 
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her eyes, the crowd fell away and per- 
mitted Ware to reach her side. 

“IT am so happy for you, Ruth,” he 
said, as her gloved hand rested in his 
for an instant. “You were wonder- 
ful.” 

“Thanks, Bob. I’m so happy, too,” 
and her eyes spoke more eloquently 
than her tongue. 

“Wait for me, Bob,” she continued, 
as he moved away to allow others to 
congratulate her; “you must go home 
with us.” 

“All right—I’ll be delighted.” And 
Ware joined the Wilsons as they talked 
with a group of friends. 

It was very late before Bob found 
an opportunity of suggesting his de- 
parture. A supper had been laid for 
their return, and Uncle Will was like 
a boy in his delight at the outcome of 
the evening. He wanted to go over and 
over again the triumph of his little 
girl, and he was voluble about her fu- 
ture success. But Ware finally tore 
himself from the table, and seized his 
hat, declaring that if he did not start 


soon the sun would rise up to meet him. 
Ruth went with him into the tiny re- 
ception hall leading from the apart- 


ment. When alone, a feeling of awk- 
wardness seized both, and for a mo- 
ment silence reigned. Then Bob took 
both her hands in his. “Little girl,” 
he said, “I have known you all your 
life, and you have grown to be very 
dear to me. Your presence used to be 
as necessary to my well-being as my 
eyes or my hands. And it was like 
cutting off one of those when I saw you 
leave home to come here. But the sac- 
rifice was worth it, for you are a great 
artist. A voice like yours belongs to 
the people, and I wish you the same 


measure of joy in your new sphere of 
usefulness that I know will be your 
success. 

He forced a smile. Her hands were 
still held within his grasp, and if she, 
too, had not been so tense and self-re- 
strained, the pressure would have 
forced her to cry out in pain. But she 
did not notice it now. 

“Bob, I too have made a sacrifice, 
but I am not strong enough to mak« a 
further one. I have stuck through my 
course of training in spite of the hun- 
griest longings a human heart can ex- 
perience. I did it not because I wanted 
to be a great artist, for the applause 
of the world, but I wanted to feel that 
I, too, could be a success, as you are a 
success. If God has given me a voice, 
as he has given you talent, I will use it 
in the field to which I am accustomed. 
I am going back to Maysville to stay.” 

“What—are you going home?” 
gasped Ware, his eyes shining with a 
new light. “But how about the Metro- 
politan offer? Surely you could not 
refuse to appear in grand opera, after 
all your work.” 

“Bob, listen. It has taken me many 
long months to learn that the only 
work worth doing is that which is 
guided by the heart. Professional 
singing before critical people is merely 
commercial—it is not guided by love. 
My voice in the choir loft of our little 
church, or in the homes of our friends 
will sound as sweet as it would from 
the stage of the theatre, and they need 
it more.” 

“And you're going home,” repeated 
Bob in a dazed voice. 

“Yes, dear, home to you.” Her arms 
stole up around his neck, and she lifted 
her lips to his. 
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By H. C. Clinton 


E WAS | thick-set, medium 
H height, wide of shoulder, slouch- 
ing in his movements, with rat- 

like green gray eyes, alert and 

quick, set too closely together; wide 
face, small mouth, pasty white com- 
plexion, thick black stiff hair that grew 
too far down on forehead and temples; 
a nose bent awry at the bridge from 
many cuffs and knocks, with nostrils 
impudently open like two holes into 
which to store the unsavory smells of 
the neighborhood. His slouch was 
like that of a lazy, powerful animal. 
On occasion his muscles, tautened, 
fully under control, lifted his body full 
2 inches higher and revealed amazing 
latent strength. His ears, delicately 
formed, were placed close to his skull 
on either side of his wide, round head. 
Coming with silent, hesitating tread 
over the rough pavement, his wide, 
low, hair-encroached forehead puck- 
ered in difficult thought. The street 
was narrow, tortuous, with high tene- 
ment, irregular buildings on either 
side. The hour, two on a damp spring 
morning. Dim lights glowed behind 
grimy basement windows. Street 
lamps were far apart and the fine mist 
added to the obscurity. Narrow alleys 
a few feet wide bisected the street at 
intervals. Into one of these he disap- 
peared at the first sound of a footfall 
farther up the street. The swish of a 
woman’s mackintosh as it passed his 
alley disturbed his self-absorption for 
a few minutes. He speculated as he 
followed on the unusual briskness and 
assurance of her walk. Past the sa- 
loon on the corner he did not go, but 
watched her cross the intersecting 
street and wait for a street car. A 
small dark worsted cap concealed her 
hair, but a street lamp, flaming up, 


gave him a glimpse of steadfast gray 
eyes set in a clear-cut, happy looking 
youthful face. The strong chin was 
slightly elevated as she listened for 
the street car bell, her glance down 
the street cool and unafraid. 

Gloom again settled down upon him 
as he retraced his steps. He leant his 
back against the damp wall, pushed 
his soft black hat over his eyes, and 
clasped his hands behind his head. 
The street woke to life as the inevi- 
table dawn showed in the East. Jake 
climbed the rickety stairs at the side 
of the building, entered through an 
open door into an empty narrow hall- 
way, up two flights of steps to a low 
garret room. On a pile of old quilts 
lay the wasted figure of a sleeping 
child of about eleven. A rickety wash- 
stand with broken bowl and pitcher, an 
oil stove on a wooden box, another pile 
of quilts, a small table and one chair 
comprised the furniture. He stretched 
out on his bedding. His entrance, 
quiet though it had been, waked the 
girl. Her great brown eyes regarded 
him. He would not look at her, his 
baby. Did she not know, wise in cruel 
poverty, that if he had food he would 
have rushed with it to her? His great 
strong body was one among many that 
winter to be ignored by the users ot 
labor. For weeks he had had no work. 
He had that night tried begging. and 
barely escaped the policeman’s stick 
by his marvelous, unexpected agility. 
Nothing remained but to go back to 
his old trade of house-breaking. This 
he superstitiously deferred. It was 
while serving time for this in an Eng- 
lish prison that his child had received 
the injury to her back. His wife had 
deserted them both, not knowing, he 
thought bitterly, that part of the gold 
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he had hidden, and would, on his re- 
lease, have this money to start life 
again. He had found Olga, his child, 
named for his Russian mother, with 
great difficulty, and brought her to 
New York. With little education, no 
skilled training, jobs had been infre- 
quent and short. Dull, hopeless suf- 
fering, gripped him. His great brain 
power, checked and confined by in ade- 
quate ability to express itself in con- 
scious thought, seethed and groaned 
through his emotional nature. 

“Tl do it!’ he ejaculated aloud. The 
battle had been too much for him. The 
glittering relief a few dollars would 
bring completely mastered him. 

He rose, soothed the child, bathed 
her, gave her a drink of water, prom- 
ised to return in a few minutes, and 
went out. He walked several blocks 
to a better neighborhood. Skillfully 
pocketing a bottle of milk from a door 
step, he walked close to a grocery 
store. The young clerk was taking in 
the morning supplies. On pretense of 
helping him he managed to transfer 


three eggs and some rolls to his pock- 


ets. Rapidly he made his way back 
to Olga. They had a hilarious break- 
fast. Olga’s nature was like that of 
her mother, gay, bright, saucy, except 
for sudden reflections of her father’s 
serious moods. All the love of his in- 
tense nature enwrapped his daughter. 

Olga slept a refreshing sleep after 
her breakfast, and then announced her 
intention of getting up. She could 
walk a little, and when they were in 
funds it was she who got the meals. 
Good times followed. Fish from a 
fish-stall, fruit and vegetables, milk 
and bread from door-steps, and once 
in the wholesale district he had stum- 
bled purposely over a crate of chick- 
ens, liberating them. The owner had 
flung him a dime for helping to collect 
them, not noting his bulging chest, 
where a quickly choked pullet lay. The 
dime had replenished their cooking oil. 
It was so easy to live by stealing, so 
hard to find work. More valuable arti- 
cles provided rent—there were many 
pawnshops in his street, where no 
questions were asked. 
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It was down on the wharf that he 
got into trouble. In picking up a gen- 
tleman’s suit case he found it unex- 
pectedly heavy. His casual swing 
bumped the suit case into a row of 
empty milk bottles, a policeman’s billy 
came crashing down on his head, and 
the clock made several complete revo- 
lutions before his befuddled mind real- 
ized the familiar walls of his cell. 

He was free. The gentleman re- 
fused to prosecute. Dazed and stiff, 
he made his way back to his room. 
Olga was not there. He knew she did 
not venture far by herself. They had 
made no friends. The building they 
were in was occupied by a shifting 
conglomeration, chiefly men who slept 
mest of the day. From door to door 
he sullenly enquired. No one knew 
anything. He went back to the room. 
He sat huddled on the chair. He threw 
himself on the quilts. He got up to 
hopefully question the dirty children 
in the street. He came back to stand 
helplessly by her bedding, regarding 
the empty depression where her little 
body had lain with such intensity of 
longing that he was exhausted. Like 
a great rudderless scow at the mercy 
of a storm tossed sea, the directing 
power of his mind was thwarted in its 
efforts to steer his reason into the har- 
bor of probabilities. Without the an- 
chor of her quick, understanding, sym- 
pathetic dependence on him, his con- 
cealed, vehement savagery awoke. Re- 
possessed him. His wide, muscular 
hands opened and shut in a character- 
istic gesture. His palms were moist 
with his nervous sweating. The prison 
discipline only was strong enough to 
keep him from breaking everything in 
his path. He suffered quietly, stealth- 
ily. He wandered in and out of the 
neighborhood, ever returning to stare 
at the empty bed. 

“Hi, there. you,” said an excited 
man in his shirt-sleeves waving a spade 
at him. “Take this and dig for your 
life. There’s been a cave-in and five 
men are buried.” The quick glance of 
Jake’s small eyes up and down the 
street before he mechanically took the 
spade and commenced to dig, revealed 
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a long line of excavation, broken where 
he was by the collapse of the center 
of the street. He dug furiously. Or- 
ders flew from the excited foreman 
of the laborers, to be obeyed instantly 
by the impressed workers. Jake’s 
prodigious strength gained for him the 
first body. His spade missed the man’s 
head by an inch. He threw down the 
spade, and burrowing around the man’s 
head and shoulders, lifted him quickly 
out of the trench to willing hands 
above. The excitement of rewarded 
effort spurred him on. Soon the sec- 
ond man’s hand came up with the 
spadeful of earth. He, sprang to re- 
lieve him. He was like a giant ma- 
chine. The men were stunned by. the 
fall of sandy earth, but only bruised, 
not hurt seriously, and their rescue had 
been prompt enough to prevent their 
being smothered. When the last man 
was out, the foreman touched Jake’s 
shoulder. 

“Will you stay and take the place of 
one of those men? ‘The pay is two 
dollars.” 

He nodded mechanically. Mean- 
while the by-standers had passed the 
hat in the crowd for the volunteer res- 
cuers. Jake’s share was eight dollars. 
He took it awkwardly, speechless. He 
managed to pull off the black hat, and 
thus revealed the magnificent head, 
with its mean, sullen features and re- 
sentful glower. With natural revulsion 
the crowd turned their attention to the 
other workers. During the pause be- 
fore the foreman got his men back into 
regular work, Jake stood apart, de- 
jectedly recalling his misery. 

All day he worked, promising to re- 
turn next day. A _ regular laborer! 
Now that there was no use for it! Olga, 
Olga, where are your baby fingers? 
Where your light, quiet laugh, the 
droll, coquettish petting that tamed the 
difficult, brutish nature into slavish 
love? 

Days 


passed. Night found him 
wandering the alleys and streets in 
discontented search. His great body 
was too healthy to crave alcohol, but 
his loneliness led him into the saloon 


at times. His glum silence, his pre- 
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occupation, his recognized strength, 
won him no acquaintances. He listened 
to the men. 

They were talking one night about 
the advent of a settlement house in the 
neighborhood. One of the men com- 
plained bitterly of the manner in which 
a worker talked to his wife. 

“Said we were dirty and lazy. Stood 
there and made my wife wash her own 
windows. As if my wife didn’t know 
when to clean her own windows. Said 
the babies didn’t have good food— 
they have as good as we do, and me 
working steady; jumped all over my 
wife for giving my baby a sip of beer. 
Took the littlest one off to the hospital 
to feed her up, she said. Yes, sir, my 
wife followed her to the street crying 
frightful, but the lady would not lis- 
ten.” 

“Td like to know by what right they 
come in our homes and upset things 
just because we ain’t got money to live 
like they do?” said another. 

“An’ you’d orter seed the way one 
of them dames flashed ’round on a 
gang o’ toughs what followed her. They 
backed water and faded. I was too 
far away to hear what she said,” 
laughed another. 

“They're cleaning up the neighbor- 
hood. Go into every house and room, 
even in the attics. Sometimes they 
leave the sick for the family to take 
care of, and sometimes they cart them 
off to the devi] knows where.” 

Jake jumped, galvanized into taut. 
vivid nerve force, his breath coming 
and going like a bellows, his small, 
brilliant eyes fixed in fascination on 
the last speaker, as a great idea settled 
into his consciousness. Feeling the 
eyes of the men on him he threw down 
his money, and bolted through the 
door. Up and down the street, through 
the following nights, he slouched, peer- 
ing so ferociously at every female form 
that they instinctively shrank from 
him. None were nurses. Only cases 
too desperately ill to be moved called 
the settlement nurses out at night. 
Jake’s working hours were long. Dur- 
ing the time he had sneaked with his 
stolen wares through the streets in day- 
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light he had been too self-absorbed to 
notice the busy, hurrying nurses who 
were only then invading the district. 
He remembered the assured, business- 
like young woman he had seen the 
night he had given up his hard won 
honesty. In his crude imagination she 
took the form of an avenging goddess. 
He convinced himself that she had 
stolen Olga out of a spirit of retalia- 
tion for his fall from grace. He 
planned all sorts of reprisals in re- 
venge as he haunted the midnight 
streets. At last he saw her. Soft- 
footed he followed. Under a flicker- 
ing street light he suddenly clutched 
her violently by the arm and swung 
her around facing the light. 

“My baby, my baby, where’s her?” 
his throaty, seldom used voice had a 
hard, harsh sound. The young wo- 
man stared open mouthed at the gleam- 
ing eyes so close to hers. She was 


startled out of all self-possession. A 
saloon door near them opened, and 
several men came out, laughing loudly. 
Instantly her training came to her res- 


cue. Accustomed to dominating emo- 
tional, half-crazed patients under all 
conditions, she drew herself up haugh- 
tily. 

“Let go my arm,” she commanded, 
with contemptuous dignity. Her fear- 
lessness had its effect. He let go, but 
stood threateningly over her. Three 
bar room toughs gathered around them, 
frankly curious. Her assurance was 
reinforced. Experience told her that 
men never sink so low that they fail to 
protect women of mercy, and she knew 
that the slightest violent move toward 
her on the part of this wild looking 
man would precipitate a battle with 
the three others. 

“Tell me, what baby do you mean P” 
she said in a smoother voice. His 
dumbness was pitiful. His lips 
worked but no sound came. His hands 
opened and shut, his body quivered, 
his eyes glared at her. 

“Speak up, bo, tell the lady your 
troubles,” said one of the men. A gut- 
tural gibber came from Jake’s lips, 
which resolved itself into “My baby, 
my Olga!” 
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Miss Jennings saw that she could 
get nothing from him except by skilful 
questioning. She drew forth from her 
dress a pad and pencil and in a very 
business like manner got his name and 
address and all the particulars she 
could. If in their regular rounds the 
nurses and doctors had found a half- 
starved, helpless child alone in an at- 
tic, she knew they certainly would 
have taken it to an institution. 

Very kindly she told him that she 
would make inquiries. She directed 
him to the settlement where she told 
him all information they collected 
would be available to him. The four 
men followed her to the street car at 
a respectful distance. The men tried 
to speak lightly to him of his trouble, 
but soon an echo of his heavy misery 
penetrated their minds and they left 
him. 

Jake became a nightly visitor at the 
settlement house. At first he glowered 
in a corner of the waiting room. Soon 
the nurses had him help them in vari- 
ous ways. It was “Jake do this,” 
“Jake do that,” “Jake, lend me your 
muscle.” His physical agility was 
such a contrast to his slow mentality. 
His silent and patient misery forced 
their careful consideration of his 
“case.” They redoubled their efforts 
to find his child. They explained to 
him that when the work first started in 
this neighborhood some of the things 
had not been correctly recorded; that 
it took time to break people into all 
the details of new work. He listened, 
half stunned by habitual, apathetic 
hope. 

“There’s a fellow,” said a young doc- 
tor, carelessly indicating Jake with a 
motion of his hand, “who could be 
made an awful villain by his environ- 
ment, or he could be fashioned into a 
strong force for good. What a brain 
gone to waste! The childhood that 
formed those features must have been 
frightful. I hope we find his child 
for him. If we do not, he’s apt to lose 
his balance some fine day and run 
amuck amongst us.” 

They did find her. Miss Jaynes, the 
matron, was sure. Miss Jennings had 
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formed a strong liking for the morose 
man, and was for telling him at once. 
But Miss Jaynes hesitated. There was 
a possibility of mistake, but so far 
everything tallied. Olga, or the child 
in question, had been taken along with 
several others to the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. There she had been put into 
a plaster cast, and when she was well 
enough had been sent to a farm for 
convalescent charity children with 
numbers of other waifs. Olga knew 
her name, but not her correct address. 
This had been mislaid. When she was 
ready to return from the country they 
had tried to find her father, but were 
indefinite about even the section of 
New York from which she had been 
taken. 

Good food, proper treatment, and 
out-door exercise, had restored her to 
perfect, rosy health. She was a lively, 
growing girl, still making herself good- 
naturedly useful on the baby farm. 
She constantly asked for her father. 
and the matron had told her that when 
she was well enough she could return 
to him. The matron was sorely puz- 
zled when, on inquiry, she discovered 
that the hospital authorities had lost 
the address of Olga’s father. Being 
a kind soul she wrote to the settle- 
ments and district nurses in all likely 
neighborhoods about her, knowing that 
if the child’s father could not be found 
she would have to send her to an or- 
phan asylum. 

Miss Jaynes, whose interest in Jake 
had been repeatedly stimulated by his 
willingness to give his muscular 
strength to her direction at any time 
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and under any circumstances, had ar- 
ranged to have Olga visit her for a 
few days. Miss Jennings was mildly 
excited and dressed the child taste- 
fully. 

Jake slouched into the entrance room 
and slid into a chair with his faded 
hat in his hands. He humped his 
shoulders, drew down his low black 
brows, and gazed shiftily and craftily 
at the doctor, the matron and two other 
women who were advancing toward 
him. 

“Why, pa; why, pa! Is that you?” 
and a lively, pretty, bright-eyed, rosy 
cheeked girl ran briskly up to him and 
threw her arms around his neck. 

The assembled people watched the 
great, shaggy form shudder, saw the 
fierce love awake, and his gaze devour 
her every feature; saw a_ horrified 


doubt distort his features, as he held 
her trembling from him for an instant, 
then the surprised wonder as his seek- 
ing eyes reassured him of the truth. 
Every one came up to congratulate 
him. Olga chatted to him of her ex- 
perience in the country. 


A dull, ser- 
vile gratitude possessed him, and he 
sought some method of showing it. 
Slowly he rose with one arm around 
the clinging girl. He extended his 
wide hand toward Miss Jayne, and with 
great difficulty addressed her. 

“You take her. You made her well; 
she’s yours, she” But his great sac- 
tifice was too much for him. His pre- 
cious, laughing, sun-child, his baby— 

Wildly he looked around, saw the 
door, seized the child to his breast, 
and rushed into the night. 
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HAT a beautiful pair of ear- 
rings,” I said, leaning over 
the case and pointing to a 


heavy, gold pair. 

“Beautiful?” said the old curio 
dealer. “Eh? You may well say so.” 
He brought out the tray containing the 
pair I had indicated and laid it on the 
case before me. 

I picked up one of the earrings. It 
was very large and very heavy, but 
also very beautiful. No stones were 
used. But the gold was twisted and 
stranded and interlaced into a gor- 
geous design which melted into a crest. 
As I held it in my palm I thought how 
it would weigh down the shell-like ear 
that wore it. 

“This is a genuine antique, is it 
not ?” I asked the curio dealer. “‘Mex- 
ican, I suppose ?” 

He smiled patronizingly, as_ if 
ashamed of my ignorance, and yet ex- 
pected it. “An heirloom, and, as you 
say, an antique. I do not know ex- 
actly how old it is, but it is very old. 
Quite old enough to have a history. It 
is of old Spanish design and the work- 
manship shows Spanish influence, but 
it was undoubtedly done by a Mexican 
artist. Yes, oh, yes, there is a differ- 
ence,” he explained in answer to my 
glance of inquiry, “the Mexican artist 
is not to be surpassed for his ability 
to handle the most airy designs and 
delicate filigree. You will notice how 
fine are the strands of gold here where 
the earring joins the ear, and then how 
they gradually draw together into this 
ornate heavy portion, and again sim- 
plify themselves into the Moreno 
crest.” 

“How did you come into possession 
of such an heirloom? Is it another 
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case of the family once wealthy now 
reduced to poverty ?” 

“Yes, in a way. The family is all 
but died out. There lives now but an 
old uncle and his niece, Conception 
Moreno. She is of the direct line. 
They came out of Mexico lately. Fear- 
ing this trouble in northern Mexico 
would sweep down to Agauscalientes 
in time—and I think they were right 
in so thinking—and so they came here 
to San Antonio. He, the old uncle, is 
a sly old dog, a Diaz man. Sly, did I 
say? Yes, and very hard. It was he, 
I dare say, who forced the little Con- 
ception to sell these earrings. She 
would have gone hungry first, I be- 
lieve, but the uncle thinks more of his 
stomach than of sentiment. Concep- 
tion cried very much when she parted 
with them. But though I was touched, 
there was nothing for me to do but 
to buy them. I cannot live on senti- 
ment either. And these days I can 
buy jewels very cheap. I would give 
a thousand dollars in charity to be able 
to go into Mexico myself and pick 
and choose and buy to my heart’s con- 
tent.” 

Not interested in his purchasing de- 
sires, I veered him back to the ear- 
rings of Conception Moreno. By the 
dint of slow haggling and many a 
compliment, I persuaded the old man 
to part with them for, to me, a nomi- 
nal sum. At that I knew he was mak- 
ing a tremendous profit. 

That night I sat on the hotel gallery 
and smoked and watched the passers- 
by. Many a distinguished Mexican 
was amongst them. I tried to imagine 
the more elderly of them into the char- 
acter of the hard old uncle of Concep- 
tion Moreno. Several would have fitted 
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the position very well. When at last 
I went up to my room I took the ear- 
rings out of their case and looked at 
them for a long time. I am not overly 
sentimental, but a vision came to me 
of those earrings hanging where they 
belonged—where they had once hung 
—in the ears of many fair senoritas 
of the Moreno line, and lastly in the 
ears of Conception, who had parted 
with them that the stomach of her un- 
cle might be filled. 

I imagined them hanging in her 
small, shell-like ears and glistening in 
the moonlight as she leaned from her 
window gazing out into the plaza. Be- 
hind her was the dim night-light of her 
room, which silhouetted her form 
against the wrought-iron work which 
barred her window against the outside 
world. She held a jeweled fan which 
she moved with a languid grace. Her 
face was veiled in shadow. 

Below her window a would-be lover 
was plucking at his guitar, engaged 
happily in the old game of bexar, 
which goes on for months—sometimes 


even for a year or more—unti] at last 
the parents of the adored one have 
found out all there is to be found con- 
cerning the lover’s history and finances 
and he is admitted to the house to pay 


his court at slightly closer range. As 
I watched the scene I felt that this 
lover had little hope from the girl, at 
least. 

The very curves of her pretty 
figure against the lighted square of her 
window betrayed her boredom. Clearly 
she was not sitting by the window for 
his benefit, but merely for the air. 
If the lover felt bound to pluck a gui- 
tar beneath her window she must suf- 
fer it, seemed her attitude. Certainly 
she was not thrilled by the amateur 
plucking or the persistency of him 
who plucked. I could not help being 
amused at the scene. 

Then suddenly I felt very young and 
reckless, and a wild desire to make 
love myself to this senorita surged over 
me. Not to knock at the gates of her 
heart by the interminable methods of 
bexar, but to carry her heart by storm 
the way all young Americans carry 
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away the hearts of foreign princesses 
and ladies of rank. 

With the desire came action. In a 
moment I had advanced upon the gui- 
tar, and before he could utter a “Car- 
ramba!” or “Sangue du Christo!” I 
had him by the throat. His instrument 
went flying. He was strong and lithe 
but I was the heavier, and in a brief 
struggle bested him. I was encour- 
aged, too, by little exclamations of 
fright and approval and admiration 
from above. Even as IJ still struggled 
with the worsted lover, I thought that 
that was very probably the way the 
lady cried out and enjoyed herself at 
a bullfight. 

I trussed my adversary up like a 
game bird and stuck my handkerchief 
in his mouth. Then I glanced up at 
the window. For an instant I had a 
glimpse of a soft, lovely face lit by a 
pair of magnificent black eyes. From 
the dusk of her hair glittered the gold 
of long, heavy earrings. Then a slen- 
der hand pulled a lace mantilla over 
her face, and I could see no more. She 
drew away from the window, and from 
between the closing shutters a red rose 
fell and landed at my feet. I picked 
it up and pressed it to my lips. I 
heard, or thought I heard, a softly 
whispered “Buenos nocches, senor.” 
Then the shutters clicked together. 

I left my trussed up friend lying in 
the shadow of the house, and made my 
way back to the American Club 
through deserted streets. I was too 
intoxicated with the thrill of adven- 
ture to speculate on any untoward out- 
come or trouble. I felt sure that the 
guitar player would not continue his 
love-making under that same window. 
He had been worsted in plain sight of 
his adored one. The shame would stick 
in his crop. I knew, of course, that 
he was swearing revenge on his as- 
sailant, but I knew also that he had 
not had a good look at me. I felt ex- 
tremely safe and extremely elated. 

The next night I was before her 
window again, the window of Concep- 
tion Moreno, and this time I had come 
prepared. Again I saw her exquisite 
silhouette against the dim night-light. 








I came close under the window and 
pulled her red rose from under my 
coat and held it up for her to see, and 
then pressed it to my lips. Replacing 
it in my coat I prepared to climb up 
to the window. It was not hard. There 
were many jags in the old wall, and 
in a moment I was able to grasp the 
window bars and pull myself up. 

The lips of Conception Moreno were 
within an inch or so of mine. She 
drew back, wide-eyed at my boldness, 
but smiling and expectant. Her hands 
clasped themselves over her heart and 
she let her fan fall to the floor. I 
pulled out a file and began sawing 
away at the bars. They were old and 
rusty, not half as portentous as they 
appeared from below. It was not long 
before I had sawed through enough 
to squeeze myself through into the 
room. 

Conception had retreated to the fur- 
ther side of the room. I saw her start 
for the door and thought for an instant 
that she had regretted her rashness in 
accepting my advances, my onslaught, 
and was going to summon help. But 
no. I saw her make certain that the 
bolt was securely in its place. Then 
she turned to me, smiled and held out 
her arms. 

At that time I had acquired only 
the merest smattering of Mexican. 
But we said many things to each other, 
nevertheless, as I held her close in 
my arms. There is certainly a lan- 
guage of passion that needs no words. 
She was wonderful, this little Con- 
ception! I can hardly describe her. 
She was gowned, I believe, in some 
soft, white satin, very rich and em- 
broidered cunningly. The slippers on 
her tiny feet were of the same material 
with wonderfully high heels and 
buckles of brilliants where her silk clad 
insteps rose. Her waist was small and 
lithe. The low neck of her gown fell 
softly from a creamy throat, and only 
half concealed the sweet roundness of 
her breasts that pulsed with life and 
desire. Her lips were full and red 
like ripe pomgranites, and her eyes 
were very dark and very deep fringed 
by long, curved lashes. Her hair was 
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soft and almost blue-black. Yes, and 
in her ears hung the earrings of the 
Morenos, gold strands and twistings 
and crests. They weighed the coral 
lobes of her ears and glistened in the 
dim light. I pressed her closer and 
she lifted her hungering lips and 
placed them against my own. 

The coldness of the dawn struck me 
as I climbed down the house wall 
again, and I slipped and fell with a 
fearful clatter. I heard Conception 
above me utter a frightened little cry, 
and then the click of the shutters. 
Unhurt, though jarred up considerably, 
I made off quickly into the shadows. 

I found myself sitting still with the 
earrings in my hand. I rubbed my 
eyes. Silly ass! I must have been 
dreaming. Sentimental fool! I shut 
the baubles in their case and went to 
bed. I am ashamed to say that I 
again dreamed of the Senorita Concep- 
tion Moreno. The woman was obsess- 
ing me. And I had never seen her, 
and in all probability never would. 

Some days later I went to the shop 
of the curio dealer to make a few 
more purchases. As I entered the 
shop I noticed a dainty black figure 
talking earnestly to the proprietor. I 
hung about further cases waiting until 
he was free. But I was attracted to 
the little black figure, and my eyes 
strayed continually in her direction. 
She was one of the most beautiful 
Mexicans I have ever seen. Her 
clothes were eminently simple in cut, 
but evidently expensive and thorough- 
ly American. Her face was all but 
hidden by her black veil. The widow 
of a Mexican patriot, if there are 
such things, I imagined. 

She prepared to leave, and as she 
did so I heard her say: “Ah, so they 
are sold. It is of a sadness. Now I 
have the money and would buy them 
again. It is very hard. To be poor 
and have to sell the jewels that we 
love, and be rich again and yet not 
be able to buy back what we have 
sold. If you should hear of them 
again, you will see, will you not, if 
I cannot possibly obtain them once 
more? I will pay well, oh, very well, 
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to have them again. To lose them 
forever would be terrible. And a 
stranger could not appreciate the Mo- 
reno earrings. Eh, any others would 
be as good to a stranger, is it not so?” 

She left the shop, drawing down her 
veil. She passed quite close to me 
and for an instant I met her eyes. I 
started. She too seemed to pause and 
a look of half-recognition came into 
her eyes, though of course she had 
never seen me. Then she passed out. 

So this was Conception Moreno, the 
girl I had dreamed so absurdly about. 
And my dream had reconstructed her 
to the finest detail. I would have 
known her amongst a thousand, I be- 
lieve. In her ears had hung the ear- 
rings of the Morenos and now would 
hang there no more unless 

I went up to the proprietor. “Was 
not that the Senorita Moreno whom 
you told me about? The one who sold 
the earrings that I bought?” 

“Yes, of a truth. If I had noticed 
you in the store I would have called 
you up and spoken to you about re- 


selling them. She would give much 


to have them again. She has money 
again now. The old uncle kindly died 
within the week, it seems, and being 
soft at heart, left her money that she 
had never heard of. A peculiar old 
man. To force her to sell the trinkets 
she loved and yet on his death bed to 
leave her much money. The fear of 
God must have come to him, eh? Any- 
way. it is good for Conception Mo- 
reno.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and will she be 
in again to see you?” 

“Tomorrow perhaps. Yes, I think 
surely she will be back tomorrow. I 
told her I would try to buy the ear- 
rings back for her. You will sell them 
back, eh?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, you have, perhaps, a lady to 
whom you desire much to give them ?” 

“Yes. I am not selling them. But 
you will do me a favor nevertheless, 
will you not?” 

“Of a certainty. You have but to 
name it.” 

“T shall come also tomorrow at this 
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time, and if the Senorita comes you 
will introduce me—and say nothing 
about the earrings. Tell her merely 
that I am interested in Mexico—or 
something of the sort. See?” 

He agreed to this and I left him un- 
til the next day. 

The following afternoon found me 
on hand at the curio shop in good 
season, I need not have been so early 
as I had to wait some time for the 
Senorita’s arrival. But she finally 
came in when my hopes of seeing her 
had ebbed almost to their lowest level. 
In due course we were introduced. 
The proprietor pushed out chairs for 
us near the back of the store, that 
we might talk quietly, and shuffled off 
to attend to other customers. 

“The Senor Marsten is very kind 
to desire to meet me. But for what, I 
cannot imagine,” she began, seating 
herself with the daintiest grace. “You 
are interested in Mexico, yes?” 

“Si,” I answered. 

“Oh, you talk Mexican ?” 

“Not at all, Senorita. But like all 
tourists, I like to throw in a simple 
word here and there to make a pre- 
tense of knowledge.” 

She laughed. “Oh, you Americans, 
you are like that. You are very fond 
of the bluff and the loud words, but 
the deeds Ah, that is another 
matter, eh?” 

“Sometimes, though, we get what 
we are after, do we not? Carry things 
by storm.” 

“What, for instance ?” 

“Well, in love making. We carry 
hearts by storm and very quickly. We 
do not play at bexar as do your Mexi- 
can gallants.” 

“That is true, I have heard. But it 
does not prove that your love is the 
stronger. We, too, we love very much, 
with the great passions. Because we 
cannot answer them quickly is because 
it is not the custom. But, Senor. 
surely you did not beg for yourself 
this introduction merely to talk about 
the playing of bexar, eh ?” 

I stopped for words, trying to for- 
mulate my thoughts. “It is rather a 
difficult thing to put into words,” I said 








finally, “but I have happened to hear 
about you and—the earrings of the 
Morenos.” She started. “You know,” 
indicating the proprietor, “his tongue 
is rather loose. He loves to talk. I 
was very much interested, of course. 
The story had the flavor of romance. 
And this meeting with you is, I assure 
you, a privilege and a pelasure.” 

“T thank you.” 

“Tt must have hurt you fearfully to 
part with them.” 

“Ah, yes, Senor. I loved them very 
much. Every day did I wear them 
since my mother died. She wore them 
before me, and her mother before her, 
and so on for many years back. Now 
my ears they are empty. I could wear 
other earrings, but—what would they 
be but nothing and less than noth- 
ing?” 

“Do you entertain any hopes of re- 
covering them?” 

“Ah, I do not know. I have hopes, 
and yet—yet I have not hopes. I 
am—what you say ?—perplexed.” She 
squinted her delicate brows delight- 
fully. I would have rejoiced to take 
her in my arms at that very moment 
and tell her that I could put the ear- 
rings back in her ears. Instead, I 
merely said: “You never can tell. 
Strange things happen sometimes. Do 
you know, the sight of certain heir- 
looms here the other day set me to 
dreaming until everything about them 
seemed absolutely real to me. Oh, I 
assure you I dreamed like a sentimen- 
tal boy smitten with calf love.” 

She leaned forward, puzzled. “What 
is that love, Senor, the love of the 
calf?” 

I laughed. “Not love of the calf, 
Senorita. I merely mean the love with 
which very young boys are smitten. 
The kind that makes them forget 


everything else—that makes them 
silly.” 
“Oh, but is any love—silly? I 


should think that would be a very 
nice kind of love—that calf love that 
makes one forget everything else.” 

“Well, I suppose it is, in a way. 
But it isn’t usually very lasting, I un- 
derstand.” 
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“Did you not ever have it, Senor?” 
“Not calf love, Senorita,” I an- 
swered, and looked into her face in- 
tently. Perhaps I betrayed my feel- 
ings, for she averted her gaze and 
asked: “Of what did you dream? You 
were saying that you dreamed?” 

“Yes. I had the wildest and hap- 
piest dream. All about an adventure 
with a lovely Senorita in Mexico— 
Agauscalientes, I think——” 

“Agauscalientes? That was 
home ?” 

“Yes?” I questioned, innocently. 

“Si. It is from there I came with 
my uncle who is now dead and in 
heaven.” 

I was tempted to say “lucky dog,” 
but restrained myself on remembering 
that he had repented and left his niece 
much money. “Well, wherever it was, 
I was standing at night beneath a 
barred window where this senorita 
was sitting. A lover was plucking his 
guitar for her benefit—but she seemed 
bored. I grew jealous. I fought him 
and she threw me a red rose. The 
next night I climbed up to her win- 
dow, made my way in a 

“And made your American love to 
her, eh? Carried her heart by storm ?” 

“I rather think I did. She wore 
white, I remember, and wonderful gold 
earrings with crests.” 

“With crests? My earings, the ear- 
rings of the Morenos have our crest 
on them. They, too, are all of gold. 
But what a dream, Senor.” 

“Yes. Then, of course, I had to 
wake up. I wish I could make the 
dream a reality.” 

“That would be foolish, for let me 
tell you, Senor, in real life you would 
have been caught and thrown in the 
jail and the senorita would have been 
put in a convent. It is better you 
should only dream.” 

“T could dispense with the fight and 
the breaking in part, but I would like 
to find the senorita. She is the main 
part of the dream, you know, she and 
the earrings.” 

“And you think you will never find 
her, eh?” 

“IT am not certain—perhaps as cer- 
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tain, shall I say, as you are of finding 
again your earrings.” 

“That is not at all certain.” 

“But if I should find her, do you 
think she would recognize me?” 

“That is quite possible.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Of a certainty. Why not? If you 
are thinking so much of her she must 
be thinking of you, too. That is of- 
ten the way of dreams. As an old 
wise woman once told me, a dream 
gives birth to a dream.” 

I looked into her face and her eyes 
were shining and alight. I touched 
her hand. “Senorita, I will dream on, 
then, and may my dream give birth 
to a dream.” 

“May it give birth to a dream,” she 
echoed. I felt already, watching her, 
that it had. 

After a few more words about noth- 
ing in particular, we left together, I 
having asked permission to accompany 
her. She would not let me see her to 
her home, saying it was unnecessary. 
When I left her she put out her little 


gloved hand, smiling, and answered 
my pressure with a gentle return. 


The acquaintance prospered. It 
was mostly pursued during visits at 
the curio shop where she came regu- 
larly to obtain word of the earrings. 
It was odd that no word came. But I 
had bribed the dealer well to keep 
silence. I think it very true now, 
“that a dream gives birth to a dream,” 
for within a short while we were en- 
gaged, and then married. She was 
alone in the world now, and we had no 
need to wait for relatives to become 
used to the idea. 

When the ceremony was over and we 
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were alone in our room, I drew her to 
me and held her close. Again she 
was gowned in white satin, and the 
tiny slippers on her feet were of the 
same material, with wonderfully high 
heels and buckles of brilliants where 
her silk-clad ankles rose. Her waist 
was small and lithe. The low neck 
of her gown fell softly from a creamy 
throat, and only half concealed the 
sweet roundness of her breasts that 
pulsed with life and desire. Her lips 
were full and red like ripe pomegra- 
nates, and her eyes were very dark and 
deep fringed by long, dusky lashes. 
Her hair was soft and almost blue- 
black. Yes, and in her ears 

“Conception, dearest, will you reach 
in the top drawer of the chiffonnier, 
and hand me the little box wrapped in 
tissue paper?” 

She did so, wonderingly. I took the 
little box and unwrapped it slowly and 
very solemnly. “My wedding present,” 
I said, ‘“‘to the Senorita Conception up- 
on her marriage to Channing Marsten.” 
I handed her the beautiful Moreno 
earrings. 

She took them with a glad, surprised 
cry and pressed them to her heart. 
“My earrings! My earrings which I 
sold and thought never to see again. 
And you—oh, my Channing, you 
A look of understanding swept over 
her face. “You it was who bought 
them and you knew all the time and it 
was about me you dreamed, and——” 

“A dream gave birth to a dream.” 

Then, while she uttered many happy 
little unintelligible exclamations, I 
fastened the earrings of the Morenos 
in the coral ears of Mrs. Channing 
Marsten. 





A Dark Surprise 


By Alice 


LD Bill” Swartz sent a cloud 
() of black, evil-smelling smoke 

to the ceiling, then took his 

pipe from his mouth and 
looked at the others thoughtfully. It 
was a heterogenous gathering in a little 
Arizona school house. The rays of 
the single lantern showed half a dozen 
men and boys and two young women, 
who had gathered for rehearsal of a 
community play. While waiting for 
some missing members, the young 
teacher had asked “Bill” Swartz if 
cowboys had changed in modern years. 
A short silence followed before his an- 
swer, then he spat reflectively on the 
floor by the teacher’s desk. 

“Cowboys back in ’85, they was real 
cowboys,” he began. “The first year 
I rode for the Circle B ranch, I was 
twenty years old, and I’d been ridin’ 
after cattle for ten years then. Yes, 
sir, when I was ten years old my daddy 
thrashed me because I forgot to shut 
the horses up in the corral. I left 
home that night, an’ I ain’t been back 
yet. I was strong as a young bull, 
and twenty-four hours in the saddle 
didn’t mean nothin’ to me then. Forty 
dollars a month sure looked good, too. 
We'd save up wages for a few months, 
then a bunch of us’d lope off to Tomb- 
stone, blow it all in the night we got 
there, and borrow a saddle to get home 
on next mornin’. Arizona wasn’t dry 
them times. 

“One evenin’ a crowd of Circle B 
fellers had just got back from Tomb- 
stone. We’d brought some of the real 
stuff with us, and the ranch was just 
naturally too tame for us. The first 
thing we saw when we got into the 
cook shanty was a new cook, black as 
the ace o’ spades. Now, niggers in 
that section was a good deal of a curi- 
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osity, and the boys was pretty free 
with remarks. They kept it up all 
durin’ supper, but that nigger just 
moved around like he was oiled, and 
grinned the same grin, sort o’ superior 
like, and the boys couldn’t get no more 
rise out of him than that floor there. 

“Slim Cantwell! was ridin’ at the 
Circle B that year, and he was a Texan 
anyhow, and from the time he saw 
him, that nigger was his meat. I heard 
him grumblin’ that night after we’d 
rolled up in our blankets. I thought it 
was just that cook’s supper, and bein’ 
plenty sleepy, I didn’t worry over him 
much. 

“Next mornin’ at daybreak the boys 
saddled up to take a bunch of steers 
over to Tombstone. The boss was al- 
ready over there and he had left Slim 
in charge. We was all lined up in 
front of the cook-house waitin’ for 
Slim before we went to the corral. He 
come out and got on his horse, and 
then yelled for the cook. We all won- 
dered what in nation he wanted with 
the cook, so we all shut up and lis- 
tened. When the cook got to the door 
—he weighed two hundred pounds and 
he wasn’t exceedin’ any speed limits— 
Slim let him stand there a minute and 
grin. Then he yelled: 

“Say. cook, we’ll want fresh horses 
in the mornin’, and we won’t be back 
till late. Wish you’d go out to the 
west corral and bring in that bunch 
out there. You can use this road horse 
out there in the cow-corral.’ 

“That cook never stoppei grinnin’, 
just nodded his heac and said. ‘Yessah, 
boss, all right, sah.’ 

“The boys set still on their horses 
till Slim started off and yelled, ‘Corie 
on, boys.’ He never looked right or 
left, and we all followed sorter slow. 
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We was equal to most things, but we 
didn’t want to be no accessory to mur- 
der. That roan horse had crippled 
three of the best broncho-busters in the 
country, killed two men, and then 
never had a saddle on his back. All 
day long Slim chuckled to himself, and 
he managed to work ‘it so we _ got 
started home sorter early. The boss 
was with us, and I heard him ask Slim 
if the new cook had come. 

“*VYes, he was there when I left,’ 
says Slim. Naturally, the men was 
talkin’ some, too, and the air felt some 
like it does before a thunderstorm. 
We was all expectin’ to find that some- 
thin’ had happened. Just as we got to 
the ranch, everybody stopped talkin’. 
As we rode up to the cow-corral we all 
saw the bunch of horses, and there 
was old Roan, too, lookin’ much as 
usual. 

“It’s good you thought to get these 
horses this mornin’, Slim,’ says the 
boss. ‘It'll give us an early start in 
the mornin’.’ 

“Slim never said a word, but walked 
toward the cook-house. Just as he got 
to the door that fat, black cook opened 
it, grinnin’ that same grin, and began 
to beat the gong for supper. We all 
set down, and I reckon that was the 
quietest mea] ever et around that table. 
Slim couldn’t keep his eyes off that 
nigger, and didn’t do much eatin’. 
When he was about through the cook 
goes up to Slim and says: 

“* *Scuse me, boss, but would yo’ be 
so kind as to gib me the loan of yo’ 
spurs ?’” 

“Slim was too dazed to say anything 
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—and he just stuck out his feet while 
that nigger took off his spurs and put 
’em on his own feet. Then he straight- 
ened up with a grunt and said: 

“Thank ye, boss, thank ye. I'll re- 
turn them in a short space, sah. I 
didn’t hab no spurs this mornin’, sah, 
an’ I jus’ thought dat roan horse 
needed ’em.’ 

“With that he starts for the door, 
and every man there after him. Well, 
sir, that nigger waddled out to the cor- 
ral, picked up a rope and lassooed that 
roan horse and pulled him out of the 
corral. Then he put a bridle on him 
and tied his apron over his head while 
he got on. Then he took it off, and 
that roan horse bucked just once. By 
that time that nigger had put it to him 
so strong that he was runnin’ for dear 
life. Before we had time to wake up, 
the roan was back, ridin’ as good as 
any horse in the bunch, and that nig- 
ger jes’ settin’ back there grinnin’. 
Slim looked like he was faintin’, an’ 
he purty near stepped on the boss as he 
came out. 

“*What’s up, boys?’ he says. But 
Slim just pointed, an’ sorter whispered, 
‘Who is that feller?’ 

“*That? Why, that’s Bill Smart. 
He’s just passin’ through to Bar X, and 
said he’d cook till the new cook came. 
You told me the new cook was here, 
too.’ 

“Boys, you could ’a’ knocked down 
the whole bunch of us with one fea- 
ther. ‘That feller—that fat black 
cook—was the champion broncho- 
buster in Arizona, Texas and New 
Mexico.” 
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The Woman's Fart 


By Zena 


where the shimmer and sheen of 

the precious metal is reflected in 

the sunsets and the poppies, and, in 
another sense, in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Not many miles from where the 
molten ball of fire sinks each night in- 
to the blue waters of the Pacific, three 
people pitched their tents just at the 
season when the lavender pink of the 
prickly phlox was making gorgeous 
blotches of color on the otherwise 
blended greens of the hillsides. The 
camp was made under three big live 
oaks, and through their branches, gen- 
tly stirring in the breeze, the sunlight 
sifted onto the tents and ground in 
twinkling patches of dazzling light. 
The hill seemed to have been shelved 
out on purpose for a pleasure camp, af- 
fording, as it did, an outlook over the 
tops of the several ranges of moun- 
tains toward the sea, the rolling surf 
of which was plainly visible in the 
early mornings before the purple haze 
had settled down for the day and in 
the evenings after it was dissipated 
into the nowhere. 

The trio of tenters consisted of John 
and Martha Marlin, and Martha’s 
younger sister, Beatrice. Martha, like 
the Martha of Biblical lore, was full 
of good works and forever taking 
thought of her household and her hus- 
band’s comfort, while Beatrice, buried 
in a book of poems or gazing away in- 
to the mists as she dreamed of her 
betrothed, was quite likely to forget 
there was such a thing as food until 
vigorously reminded that her dinner 
was getting cold. 

The three were one, however, in a 
genuine fondness for the outdoors, and 
particularly for the outdoors of their 
own beloved California. Every day, 
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when in camp, they went for long 
tramps, first into one canyon and then 
into another, over one range and then 
over another; the lure of wanting to 
see what was just around the next point 
was always upon them, and, as there 
was always another point, the fascina- 
tion never waned. 

But there was one tramp they took 
over and over again, the tramp to the 
deserted ranch they called it. Only a 
burro trail led up through the narrow 
windings of the canyon, and in its cool 
depths, overhung by gnarled and 
knotted sycamores, trickled a little 
stream. Not one of those streams that 
hybernate during the “dry season,” but 
one that had its fountain head where 
the snows are never quite melted. Af- 
ter a mile of this narrow trail through 
the sage, and greasewood and man- 
zanita, the walls of the canyon on 
either side were thrown back exactly 
as if some mighty hand had put them 
on hinges, and then flung them wide 
open to disclose one of those surpris- 
ing level tablelands of fertile soil found 
nestling in the western mountains. 

Here had evidently long ago been 
the cherished home of some moun- 
taineer that in its time must have been 
a jewel of sparkling, blooming beauty 
made all the more so by its rugged set- 
ting, but in its present state of deser- 
tion and decay it held for Beatrice all 
the wonder and romance of the un- 
known. 

There was an old, half-dead orchard 
of apple and pear and cherry trees and 
a vineyard climbing up on the hill- 
sides—for the grape seems to love es- 
pecially the rolling hills. The place 
had had no care for so long that trees 
and vines and house had taken on a 
monotone coloring for all the world 
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like scraggly, neglected children, and 
aroused in Beatrice the same tender- 
ness that the neglected child arouses. 
And when she looked inside the cabin, 
now doorless and windowless, she felt 
she was lifting the lid of some forgot- 
ten treasure chest and gazing upon the 
faded rose and bundle of old love let- 
ters of some unknown woman’s un- 
known past. And that was just what 
she was doing. She only opened the 
lid and peeked, however, for she felt 
a strange hesitation about touching the 
rusted and broken portions of the an- 
tiquated sewing machine, nor did she 
ever have the courage to take the cork 
out of the half-empty ounce vial—al- 
though curious to know what the dark 
liquid might be—or to pick up the old 
spoon or the magazine lying on the 
dilapidated table, and nothing would 
have induced her to disturb the embers 
of the last fire in the fireplace that, 
with its flanks of big, natural stones, 
took up one entire end of the room. 
In the remnants of the lean-to was one 
bent and battered frying pan and a 
rusty old coffee pot, but Beatrice did 
not see their ugliness—she scented the 
delicious odor of bacon and coffee on 
a frosty morning. 

Martha and John often teased her 
about “mooning about that old 
house,” but one afternoon Beatrice 
laughed shortly, and said: “Some day 
I think the deserted canyon and its de- 
serted ranch are going to tell me the 
story of their past, and, who knows? 
They may invite me to spend my 
honeymoon here!” 

Then, just as the shadows were be- 
ginning to lengthen, they started down 
the trail. It was that calm hour fol- 
lowing the strong sea breeze of mid- 
day, the hour when the bluejay is less 
noisy, and when the little brown liz- 
ard lies in wait for the venturesome 
fly. 

Beatrice, as usual, led the way. She 
liked having no one in front to obstruct 
her view, but they had not gone far 
when all three stopped stock still, their 
brains almost refuting their vision of 
a woman laboriously climbing the trail 
along the short switchback a few feet 
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below. They could not see her face, 
but the body was old and bent, and 
seemed to cry out with weariness at 
every step; indeed, without the stout 
stick used as a staff it was plain the 
steep climb could not have been ac- 
complished at all. 

They watched until she made a sharp 
turn in the trail, and then moved on, 
soon passing her. As they did so, they 
heard the labored breathing that 
showed how near to exhaustion she 
was. 

As soon as they had passed out of 
hearing Beatrice faced about and an- 
nounced her determination to follow 
the woman. “When she gets to the de- 
serted ranch there is no place else for 
her to go, there is nothing beyond— 
nothing except sheer mountain sides! 
I’m going back—did you hear how 
hard she breathed? The old lady 
might be overcome entirely,” and with 
a hasty promise to join them in camp 
before dark, she retraced her steps. 

When she entered the wide open 
gates she could see the woman sitting 
on an old box just inside the cabin, 
her elbows on her knees and her head 
in her hands. The attitude bespoke 
extreme weariness, but at the sound of 
footsteps she raised a wanly smiling 
face. 

“T came back,” announced Beatrice, 
gently, “thinking you may have lost 
your way. No one lives up this can- 
yon, now, you know.” 

“Lose my way! Why, child, I know 
every inch of it by heart; I know every 
tree and stone by its first name, as it 
were, and these fruit trees and grape 
vines—now so unhappy from want of 


care—are almost part of me. I helped 
plant every one of them.” 
“Oh, tell me about the deserted 


ranch. I think it is the most beautiful 
spot in California; I knew I should 
some day find out who lived here. It 
was you, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” wearily answered the wo- 
man, “I came here as a bride and in 
a tent under that mountain down near 
the stream I spent the summer of my 
honeymoon,” and she pointed to a cool, 
shaded nook. 














“Oh, how lovely,” enthused Beatrice. 
“T’m going to be married to my Prince 
Charming this fall; he’s a doctor, and 
I think a honeymoon in the mountains 
would be wonderful!” 

“Yes, it is if two people want to get 
away from the transient things of life 
and abide for a time with the perma- 
nence of the hills. We, my husband 
and I, wanted to remain with them, so 
by fall this adobe house was finished, 
the adobe bricks to construct it having 
come five miles by burro, but it was 
comfortable and we were happy, and 
when the winter rains came all these 
trees and grapes were put in, and I 
had a garden and cooked for the two 
hired men, and was as busy and as 
care free as the birds that came every 
morning and evening for my crumbs. 

“My father had given his life in the 
war with Mexico that this beautiful 
California might be ours—yours and 
mine. I can distinctly remember how, 
as a very little girl, I threw myself 
down on my face and wept after he had 
gone away, my child mind seeming 
somehow to sense that I was giving up 
my father for some great need, and 
that I must keep the tears back till he 
was gone. 

“But you want to know about my life 
up here, don’t you? Well, I always 
thought—and I still think—this spot 
is a little remnant God had left over 
when he made Heaven! Just see the 
varied coloring of those mountains, the 
gold, the purple, and rose, and gray, 
and how they raise their rugged heights 
up to the clouds, and the blending of 
greens down that canyon. I never 
grew tired of watching it all. I used 
to sit by that window in the afternoons 
at my sewing machine, the very first 
one in all this part of California, mak- 
ing the little dresses and hoping and 
praying my baby would love the moun- 
tains as I did. I even begrudged the 
few months that it was necessary for 
me to go to the city, but there was no 
other way. William, the best of hus- 
bands and tenderest of lovers, always, 
stayed with me till the baby came, then 
he returned to the ranch and came for 
us in a few months, and when we 
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brought our little girl up that trail she 
was wel] launched in the world. 

“It was all too good to be true—for 
long, anyway. You don’t know it yet, 


Little Lady, but women are given 
things in this world so they can give 
them up again, at least so it seems, 
and I gave up my husband to fight in 
the Civil War. At first I said he should 
not go, but little by little I realized I 
was sacrificing his honor in the fires 
of my own selfishness. I was not do- 
ing the woman’s part. The cause was 
vital to him, and the honor of being 
one of the few to go from California 
was great, and a woman must not ab- 
sorb the life of another—even of her 
own husband. 

“He had been dead a month before 
we knew how he had fallen in a brave 
fight in one of the crucial battles of 
the war against slavery.” 

The woman did not seem sad, only 
gazed wistfully into the distance, and 
Beatrice, for the first time in her young 
life, got a little inkling of the mellow- 
ing and softening influence of time. 
She took the woman’s thin hand in 
her own and said: “You were very 
brave.” 

The observation was unheeded. 

“After that,” continued the soft 
voice, “my brother came here to live 
with us. By that time the ranch was 
beginning to produce abundantly, for 
the virgin soil was very generous, and 
its fruits, all carried down by burro 
train, sold at fabulous prices. Those 
were the wonderful days when all 
California was rolling in gold. It was 
a thrilling thing to be part of this coun- 
try in the romantic days of its making, 
and I often feel regret that there is no 
longer new country for the new gen- 
erations to develop. 

“Our lives went on happily, and I 
taught my little girl myself till she 
was eight, and after that she and I 
used to leave the ranch each year from 
September till June, always ‘coming 
in’ for Christmas with my brother. She 
went to school and I took my modest 
place in the social whirl. 

“At nineteen my daughter married. 
At twenty she died, leaving a twelve 
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day old son, and as I gathered that 
beautiful little man child to my breast 
I said: ‘God has taken away, but God 
has given.’ I brought him here, and 
how he thrived! Brown as a berry and 
sturdy as an oak! I was older now, so 
it came about that my grandson Wil- 
liam, named for his grandfather, be- 
came my one happiness, my one joy, 
my one ambition. You will find it is 
sO as you grow older, the realm of our 
affections narrows down. 

“In due time the boy and I began to 
go away for the schoo] months. He 
had always played at soldiering, and 
it was plain from the beginning that 
the spirit of his grandfather and his 
great-grandfather was big within him 
—and so it proved. As he grew older 
I used to watch him, so big and strong 
and alert and handsome in his uniform! 
Oh, I was proud! You are too young, 
my dear, to realize how proud I was 
or the kind of pride, I—was so—proud 
—proud——” and the voice trailed off 
into silence. 

Beatrice looked up into her compan- 
ion’s face and was startled to see how 
white it was, but after a long pause 
the older woman resumed her story: 

“And so I have gone from pillar to 
post, or rather from post to post, to be 
with my boy. He did not marry, and 
I have always stayed with him. My 
brother died, times and conditions 
changed, and you see how the ranch 
has been neglected and desecrated, and 
now I am staying at the Harris Ranch, 
three miles below. I have slipped 
away and come up to see if the old 
house can be restored that I may come 
home to my beloved mountains to live 
for a time, for my boy—my boy—is— 
somewhere—in France. It is my last 
sacrifice, I think; I make it gladly, it 
is the woman’s part, you know. But I 
do want to come here to this happy 
haven of rest and wait until my boy 
comes home or until—until——” 

The frail form leaned forward, more, 
and then more, finally crumpling into 
aheap. Beatrice laid the woman down 
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gently and ran to the stream to wet 
her handkerchief and fill her canvas 
cup with water, but when she returned 
and knelt beside the limp form she 
saw at once that her offices were need- 
ed for the dead and not for the liv- 
ing. Very tenderly she covered the 
face with a fresh, dry ’kerchief, and 
then, raising her eyes in a little un- 
spoken prayer, saw that night was al- 
ready settling down in the bottom of 
the canyon, and that the last rays of 
sunshine would soon be gone from the 
highest mountain peaks. Absolute 
silence reigned, save for the good-night 
chirpings of the birds; it was that hour 
when, if ever, the small and petty and 
selfish thoughts are swept away and 
big resolves assert themselves. 

The girl rose to her feet and stood 
for a moment in an attitude of deter- 
mined decision—then turned and ran 
hastily down the trail. 


2 * ok 2% 


The next morning, after the long, 
black wagon bearing all that remained 
of a brave woman had disappeared 
down the winding road and the work- 
men who had come to help had 
mounted their horses and gone back to 
their harvesting, Beatrice, alone in her 
tent, wrote slowly, carefully, but with- 
out hesitation: 

“My Beloved: I realize I must have 
been very weak and selfish, but now I 
want to do my part, and you must be- 
lieve me when I say I release you from 
your promise to me not to give your 
services to our country; in fact, it will 
make me very happy to have you ac- 
cept the post offered you in the hospi- 
tal corps at the front. 

“We are returning to town on Tues- 
day, when I will tell you of all the 
wonderful things that have happened 
on our trip, and we can arrange our 
plans. 

“T can hardly wait till Tuesday to 
see you! 

“Your affectionate 


“BEATRICE.” 














Trials and Adventures of a Gold 


Hunter in Honduras 


By J. N. 


HILE at New Orleans in 1911 

\X/ I learned that an American 

company was operating some 
Huntington gold mines in 
Central Nicaragua, making good 
money, by crushing a conglomerate de- 
posit of vast size that carried free gold. 

Having a commission from a mining 
syndicate to find them something of 
that sort, I went by steamer to Kara, 
a port at the mouth of the Grand River, 
which empties into the Caribbean Sea 
on the east coast of Nicaragua. 

I learned that the camp was up the 
river eighty miles, and that the only 
way to reach it was by canoe, there 
being no road or trail. I hired a native 
as guide and interpreter, bought a 
canoe and enough grub to last two men 
sixty days, plenty of mosquito netting 
and gloves, and set out. 

The stream was shallow, and there 
were many bayos and false channels, 
which made progress slow and tire- 
some. After ten days’ travel we had 
to abandon the boat, as the river had 
spread out over a vast flat and there 
was not water enough to float it. 

Finding the place where the miners 
had left their boats for the same rea- 
son, and taking such supplies as we 
could carry on our backs, we discov- 
ered a dim trail on which they had 
gone in and dragged their machinery 
by hand, and made the mine in two 
days. 

An old California miner by the name 
of A. T. Harris was in charge. He 
showed us every possible courtesy, in 
explaining his operations. He was 
running six No. 2 Huntington crushers 
by water power, ten hours per day, 
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from which he averaged $500 per day, 
while his expenses were $100, includ- 
ing the blasting and hauling of the ore 
to the mills. 

The deposit was a cemented con- 
glomerate mass of quartz, lime and 
porphery, laying flat on the surface, 
and from six to twenty feet thick, as 
shown by some twenty test pits they 
had sunk over an area of one hundred 
and sixty acres, exposing ore enough 
to run twenty such mills for many 
years. 

On examining the deposit above 
their claims I found that it extended 
up the stream about two miles, and 
that there was plenty of water to run 
fifty more such mills. 

My guide, being willing to accom- 
pany me, I decided to follow up the 
Grand River to its head, in the Tute- 
calpa Mountains, and go down the 
Paduca River to the Caribbean Sea, 
and try to get a boat from there to some 
port in the United States. 

Depending mainly on the wild pro- 
ducts of the country for food, we 
stowed as much bacon, coffee and salt 
as we could pack in two ore sacks, and 
struck out through the thick forest. 

We made the summit in six days, at 
a point near the line between Nicar- 
agua and Honduras, and found the al- 
titude 6,587 feet, anaroid readings, and 
got a splendid view of the surrounding 
country. To the north we could see a 
long, low depression stretching away 
as far as our glass would carry, which 
I decided was the Paduca River basin. 
We followed down what at first was a 
mere gulch that led in that direction. 
For the first two days the ground was 
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rocky and comparatively open, during 
which time we crossed and examined 
more than twenty quartz veins, ranging 
from two to over three hundred feet 
thick, all showing mineral of different 
kinds, and six of them showed free 
gold in paying quantities. 

By this time the gulch had become 
a deep canyon carrying a small stream 
of fine water. A few miles further 
down it joined another larger stream. 
After going down that several miles, 
the brush got so thick we had to cut 
our way through, and it tore off our 
nets, and the mosquitoes nearly ate us 
up. 
Finding the stream was deep enough 
to float a canoe, we found a hollow 
gum log near the bank, cut away one 
side with our belt axes, stoped the 
ends with clay and leaves, bound a 
pole on each side to keep it from roll- 
ing, got two poles for oars, and were 
off down stream. 

We found it much faster and pleas- 
anter than fighting brush and mosqui- 
toes on the bank. After four days’ 


travel the stream got wider and slug- 
gish, and the heat was all a man could 
bear, making progress slow and labor- 
ious. 

Coming to a good spot, I decided to 


lay off a few days and rest. The jun- 
gle was so thick we could not see a 
hundred feet, and there was no breeze 
except on the river. Although we had 
no glass, I am sure one would have 
shown 130 deg. 

Next day I wandered away from 
camp in search of ripe bananas, and 
found a place where the bed rock was 
exposed, and to my surprise showed a 
quartz vein two feet wide, four inches 
of which looked like it was half gold. 

We dug at it for ten days, and got 
enough specimens to nearly fill both 
of our ore sacks. Our tools, which 
consisted of a smal] pick and a belt 
axe, being worn out, I decided to come 
to New Orleans, sell my specimens, 
and procure a permit from the Hon- 
duras government to mine, get tools 
and supplies and return and test out 
my find. 

But in this I was doomed to disap- 
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pointment. We spent the afternoon 
covering our diggings, obliterating all 
traces of quartz where we had washed 
the ore, and I marked the place so I 
knew I could find it again, paid my 
guide what I owed him, and told him 
that we would drop down to the sea, 
which we thought was not far away, 
and I would try to get a vessel that 
would take us tb our respective homes. 
I went to bed with a violent headache 
and pain in the stomach, and waked up 
four weeks later ina hut. An old man 
and woman were attending me, and 
told me a stranger had brought me 
there three weeks before, and after 
staying a week had gone away without 
telling them anything about it. 

They were giving me tea made from 
a native herb, and would let me have 
no solid food, saying I had black water 
fever, and that two swallows of solid 
food would kill me in an hour. After 
ten days they allowed me to eat a lit- 
tle, and I was able to take stock of my 
surroundings. I found all my belong- 
ings there, money, watch, specimens 
and all other things in perfect order. 

They told me the boat was in the 
river a few yards away. They said the 
river got “married to another one a 
mile further down, and they both mar- 
ried the big sea ten miles further on,” 
and that there was a big lake across 
the river two miles to the west, by 
which I knew for the first time that I 
was on the Paduca River and that 
Beaty’s Bay was near by. 

When I recovered strength enough, 
I went daily to the bay, on the lookout 
for a vessel to take me home, and fin- 
ally discovered a small schooner 
snugly tucked away in a little cove, 
painted green to harmonize with the 
foliage on shore. 

From the way some natives were 
cautiously stealing aboard of her, 
carrying bundles on their heads, I 
knew she was in the contraband trade, 
and must be approached with caution, 
as one of those fellows will not hesi- 
tate to shoot a person they think is 
spying on them. At length I got to 
talk with the skipper, and convinced 
him I was not a revenue officer, and 
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he agreed to land me in New Orleans. 

When we neared the mouth of the 
Mississippi, he sent me aboard an in- 
ward bound steamer, and stood on up 
the gulf to some other port. I landed 
in New Orleans, where I sailed from 
four months before, hale and strong, 
now a physical wreck. I took my 
specimens to the U. S. Mint, where 
they gave me $1,010, or nearly one 
dollar per pound for them. I then re- 
ported to the mining company what I 
had found on the Grand River in Nic- 
aragua. They offered me an enticing 
salary to further investigate it for 
them, which the state of my health 
forced me to refuse, and I spent over 
a year and a lot of money at hot 
springs, and with doctors, trying to get 
rid of the effects of that fever, from 
which few ever live to get out of the 
country it infests. 


Second Adventure. 


In 1913, not being able to pursue 
my regular occupation of mining, I 


went to the Mugalon Mountains in 
Arizona, trapping and hunting for 
health, and fell in with a man by the 
name of A. J. Pearce, a prospector. 
After being with him for some time 
and finding him a nice, agreeable man, 
told him of my experience in Hon- 
duras, laying all the stress I could on 
the danger of the fever. 

He was so much impressed with the 
matter that he offered to furnish the 
money to outfit us if I would go along 
and show the way. After due con- 
sideration I decided to give it one 
more try. 

We went to New Orleans, bought a 
12 h. p. steel launch and a 12 ft. steel 
canoe, three months’ provisions ‘for 
three men, and the necessary mining 
tools and supplies. We then found a 
half-breed Frenchman who had lived 
in Honduras three years and spoke 
Spanish, and three or four other dia- 
lects, and said he always slept with 
one eye open and could not be caught 
by surprise. We hired him for two 
dollars per day and grub, named him 
Shut-Eye, a sobriquet he liked. We 
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then shipped our outfit and selves by 
steamer to Truxillo, a port on the north 
coast of Honduras, about a hundred 
miles from our destination on Beaty’s 
Bay. 

On our arrival at Truxillo we were 
told that we need not take out a license 
to mine until we got something on a 
paying basis, and that there were no 
steamers plying down the coast that 
would call at our destination, which 
forced us to try the run in our own 
boat. 

We stowed all the stuff in her, and 
towed the canoe containing an extra 
barrel of gasoline. We had fine wea- 
ther and made the run in less than 
two days. 

Missing the entrance to the bay, we 
put into an inlet where two streams 
came in close together. On going up 
one of them a few miles, they came 
together, and a little further up we 
found the hut that had been my hos- 
pital. 

The old people were still there, and 
were overjoyed to see me, and begged 
us to stay a week. When told that 
we must press on up stream, they 
tried to dissuade us, predicting all 
kinds of calamities for us should we 
attempt it. 

About twenty miles up we came to 
a falls that we had to portage. At 
them lived an old Frenchman who as- 
sisted in getting the launch above the 
falls. He said he had lived there 
thirty years and we were the first men 
that had ever taken a boat above them. 
He also begged us not to proceed, 
saying the land of “Torris-Inferno 
(Hot Hell) was up there, and all that 
had gone in there had never returned. 
I asked him if there were any natives 
living in there. He said no, that all 
had died of fever or been killed by 
wild beasts and great serpents, and 
that the river bank was lined with hu- 
man skeletons, most of which I knew 
to be imagination, as on my previous 
trip I had seen no skeletons, or any 
wild beasts larger than the armadillo, 
and but few small alligators. I asked 
him if he had seen a boat come down 
about two years before. He said no, 
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by which I judged that we had made 
the falls in the night. 

We questioned our Mr. Shut-Eye 
about the danger of going on. He said 
there was none, except from the fever, 
—as to the others he would look out 
for them personally, as he was death 
on snakes and “vampires,” his name 
for the large leaches that infest that 
region, 

We left our canoe and extra gaso- 
line there, and proceeded. On the 
second evening we camped where a 
tributary came in from the right hand 
side. There appeared to be some 
higher ground about a hundred yards 
back to the right, and while the others 
made camp I went to examine it, and 
found it to be one of a number of small 
hills that extended back toward the 
northwest. I did not go, but, a short 
distance up the first one, when I found 
a quartz vein about two feet thick. It 
was decomposed, and lying on the 
surface was a lot of gold nuggets. I 
gathered up a handful of the largest 
and broke for camp and started “a 
gold excitement.” Pearce grabbed a 
pick, Shut-Eye a camp kettle, while 
I followed with a shovel, and away we 
went pell-mell. 

In our mad rush and the coming 
darkness we missed the place, hunted 
for it till dark, and started back to 
camp, but owing to the thick brush we 
could not see the fire, left burning 
there, and were more than an hour 
locating it. 

The next day we took $1,000 out of 
a hole four feet square and four feet 
deep, besides an ore sack full of very 
rich quartz, and the vein had become 
so hard that the ore must be crushed 
to free the gold. While Shut-Eye 
and I mortared and washed the sack 
of hard stuff from which we obtained 
$200, Pearce prospected the vein fur- 
ther up, and found two more pockets, 
more extensive than the first one. Af- 
ter twelve days more work, we weighed 
our gold on a 16 oz. spring balance, 
and had 225 pounds, which we esti- 
mated at $220 to the pound, making 
$49,500. 

We then prospected the vein for a 
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thousand feet on the surface; it 
showed to be rich all the way. Con- 
sidering that good enough, we decided 
not to go up the river in search of my 
previous find, but to come home and 
get the necessary machinery and sup- 
plies to further develop the find, and 
to stop at Truxillo and get a govern- 
ment license to mine. We covered up 
our diggings, obliterated all trails, 
cached the tools and extra supplies, 
and aimed to make the falls the next 
day. But my evil genius here showed 
his ugly head again. About dark, 
Pearce was attacked by a violent head- 
ache, and pain in the bowels, and de- 
spite all we could do for him he grew 
worse, and by midnight was dead. 
“Black water fever again!’ 

We buried him that forenoon, mark- 
ing his grave by cutting his name in 
a piece of hard cocobola wood set in a 
stone monument, and I took charge 
of his personal effects, which consisted 
of a watch, an automatic pistol, $575 
gold coin in a belt, and a check book 
of the First National Bank of New Or- 
leans showing him a balance of $1,565 
there. I found no papers or letters 
showing where any of his relatives or 
friends could be found, nor had he 
ever told me of any. 

We again made ready to be off the 
next morning. I, having a “hunch” of 
some further trouble, took a good look 
around the camp, but found nothing of 
a suspicious nature. I concluded that 
I was simply in a blue funk, caused by 
the tragic events of the day, and laid 
down with all my clothes on except 
my shoes, first placing Pearce’s effects 
in the gold sacks, giving his pistol to 
Shut-Eye with strict orders to fire it 
only in the case of direst need, placed 
my own pistol under my pillow and 
the gold sacks near by, instead of hid- 
ing them, as I should have done. 

Some time after midnight I fell 
asleep, and was awakened by a pistol 
shot in camp. Opening my eyes, I 
saw I was surrounded by men. By 
the light of a torch one of them had 
apparently just lighted, they looked 
like Indians. Before raising up, I 
reached for my pistol. It was gone. 








I heard a groan, and there was a noisy 
hand-to-hand fight going on in the 
vicinity of Shut-Eye’s bed about thirty 
feet away. Springing to my feet, 
thinking to. go to his assistance with 
my sheath knife, which I yet had, I 
got a blow on the back of the head 
with a club or gun that put me out of 
the fight. 

When I came to my senses the sun 
was shining, and I was in a boat go- 
ing up a small stream. One ugly look- 
ing villain was rowing, another one 
was guarding me with an ugly-looking 
knife in his hand; my hands were tied 
and I had on no clothes, save a light 
suit of underwear. About us were 
several canoes, two of them towing 
our launch; in one was Shut-Eye, in 
the same situation as myself, but he 
was bruised about the face, showing 
that he had put up a stiff fight before 
they overpowered him. He said to me 
in French: “I got one. How many did 
you get?” 

I don’t know what my answer was; 
my head was jumping with pain and 
I lost consciousness. When I regained 
my senses the sun was high, and they 
were dragging me from the boat at 
a village that was of two different eras 
—the older was built of stone, and 
no one seemed to live in it; the other, 
in which the present inhabitants lived, 
was made of poles and palm leaves. 
There seemed to be about two hundred 
of them, including many children, all 
nearly naked, and a dirty, savage look- 
ing lot they were. 

After about two hours’ torture from 
mosquitoes and flies, I was taken be- 
fore the Alcaldi (or magistrate.) I 
asked him for my clothes. He told 
me I would soon be shot for stealing 
gold and would not need any clothes, 
adding that he would attend to the 
shooting in person, showing me my 
own pistol with the remark that it 
looked like a good one, and, with the 
facetious remark that he never missed, 
started to leave the hut. 

It was now my turn on the stage. I 
had heard that these natives stood in 
fear of insane persons, believing they 
were possessed by a devil, and if they 
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harmed one in that state that particular 
devil would torment them. throughout 
all eternity. 

To test the matter, I at once took 
a violent fit, yelling and kicking in the 
most approved style of mental de- 
pravity I could, in which I was greatly 
assisted by the pain in my head and 
the torment of the insects that swarmed 
on and tortured me. 

It worked. They fell away from me 
and looked on with murmurings and 
fear. The alcalde ordered me put in 
jail and well guarded, saying + “Man- 
ana La Gringo le mort,” meaning the 
American dies to-morrow. They put 
me in one of the old stone huts cov- 
ered with stone slabs; it had no win- 
dows, but one heavy stone door with 
a hole in it about eight inches square. 
It contained all the filth of its former 
occupant, and was as hot as an oven. 
I kept up the bluff of insanity the best 
I could, at the same time looking for 
a defect in the walls, which I discov- 
ered in the rear one. 

When they brought my supper, 
which they pushed through the hole in 
the door fearing to come in where I 
was, with it was my hunting knife, 
which they left with me, hoping, I 
overheard the guards say, that I would 
use it on myself before morning, ob- 
viating the necessity of my execution, 
which they did not favor while there 
was a question of my sanity, and 
which helped me in the execution of 
my plans. 

They made their mosquito fire some 
distance in front of the jail, and soon 
went asleep. I made a hole large 
enough to get through, waited until all 
was quiet in the village, but the bark- 
ing of their dogs, of which there 
seemed to be hundreds. I then crawled 
out, reeking with sweat and dirt, but 
free. 

My first care, to look for Shut-Eye, 
failing to find him, I next looked for 
our boat, which I found on the bank 
with the propeller smashed. Being 
afraid to risk getting away down the 
river in one of their clumsy affairs, 
only the jungle remained to me as a 
means of escape. Without shoes, that 
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was impossible. So I went on a still 
hunt for footwear of some kind. I 
soon discovered my evil genius, the 
Alcaldi, laying in front of a hut, sound 
asleep; on his feet was my own good 
shoes, while tucked in his belt was my 
pistol. 

Those shoes I must have. He was 
too husky for me to attempt to throt- 
tle; I dare not try to work the pistol- 
snatching stunt, lest he cry out and 
alarm the camp, so I hunted up a heavy 
stone, and with it I smashed him on 
the head, in no gentle manner. He 
went out without a groan. 

I took the shoes and pistol, but 
would not take his pants and shirt, 
for fear of vermin, but looked in his 
pockets for money. I found my watch 
but nothing else. I then looked in the 
cabin for sacks of gold, but did not 
find them. 

Without pants, shirt or hat, I quietly 
crossed the stream and slipped into 
the jungle, making to the north. Ow- 
ing to the darkness and thick brush, 
my progress was slow. When day- 
light came I was yet close enough to 
hear the hue and cry they set up on 
discovering my escape. I concealed 
myself so securely that only by the use 
of dogs could they have found me. 
They passed within a few yards of me 
in their search, and I was glad to see 
with them my man of the big rock, as I 
had not wished to kill him. 

After they abandoned the search, I 
lost no time in getting as far away as 
possible before hunger and sleep 
should overcome me. In the evening I 
found a banana patch, and filled up 
on the fruit, and slept until next morn- 
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ing, when I was off again. After ten 
days’ travel without road or trail, with 
my slight clothing torn to shreds and 
almost eaten up by insects, I came to 
the sea at a little bay, on which rode 
three small steamers, loading with 
tropical fruits and rubber, apparently 
coming in from the opposite side of the 
bay from which I had come. 

I traded my pistol to one of the cap- 
tains for a passage to Galveston, Tex., 
and the sailors gave me a shirt and a 
pair of overalls that was six inches too 
large around and as much too short. I 
could not get a hat and coat. 

In this rig I landed in Galveston at 
daylight in the morning, and went 
ashore in search of breakfast and a 
job. The first man I met was a police- 
man, to whom I told my troubles, and 
that I was without money. He pointed 
out a restaurant, saying that I could 
perhaps work it for breakfast—and 
that if he again caught me on his beat 
looking as I then did, I would get a 
job on a rock pile. 

My luck had turned; the restaurant 
keeper told me to sit in and have a 
square meal, and he would help me 
find work, which was plentiful at that 
time. While eating, a man came to 
my table and asked me where he could 
get a man to herd a gang of Mexicans. 
I told him if he would get me enough 
cheap clothes, so that the police would 
allow me to go along the streets, I was 
his man. 

This he readily did, and I staid with 
him until I had a little money. I then 
cleaned up, resolving, while doing so, 
to stay away from Central America 
until it, too, gets cleaned up a little. 





Crickets Versus Umatillers 


By Louis Roller 


a combined harvester in my suit- 
case; also a book of order blanks. 
The salesmanship part was 
merely a nom-de-plume. The essen- 
tial part was the order blanks. The 
ranchers down there wanted combined 
harvesters and the firm had them—was 
turning them out by the carload in 
Spokane, and incidentally one of them 
was a carload. It took forty head of 
horses to pull one. 

Just imagine the contents of the 
Hall of Machinery at the State Fair all 
assembled into one gigantic machine, 
with a couple of oil well derricks and 
the Brooklyn bridge thrown in for good 
measurement, and you begin to get a 
faint idea of a “combine.” As for the 
noise one of the reptiles made, Fourth 
of July celebrations, giant crackers and 
whistling willies would be only an imi- 
tation of that machine when she was 
standing still. When she got under 
headway, you could hear her twenty 
miles away. For size and noise that 
outfit skins anything ever invented. 
Anywhere else but the Big Bend she 
would have been declared a_ public 
nuisance and sentenced to be de- 
stroyed. She was built for service, 
and Webster’s definition of service is 
vague as compared with that she-devil. 
She could walk right through a hurri- 
cane—cut and thresh it—sack it up— 
sew the sacks and dump them over- 
board in carload lots, and I have often 
wondered why some genius hasn’t at- 
tached a Duluth elevator and a Minne- 
apolis flour mill to one of them. I be- 
lieve it could be done. I am positive 
of one thing—it will be a long time be- 
fore Uncle Sam permits one of them 
to be shipped by parcel post. 

But all of this mattered not to the 
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ranchers of the Big Ben. That coun- 
try is overly abundant in space, so the 
combines fitted into the background 
very nicely and still left margin enough 
for a caterpillar plowing outfit to turn 
around in. 

Railroads are still few and far be- 
tween down in the Big Bend. True, 
there are three trans-continental lines 
traversing this territory, but they have 
not as yet tapped the great interior of 
that country with feeders, but rather 
have neglected the great wheat pro- 
ducing area for the heavy tonnage and 
long hauls of the mines and timbered 
regions. 

I stepped off the Olympian at Scra- 
brock, a raw little wheat town that had 
been assembled and thrown together 
so quickly that they had forgotten to 
include paint in the original order to 
the Chicago mail order house, and ‘to 
partly hide the nakedness of things in 
general had resorted to “tar paper.” 
Deny the West of its tar paper, and 
you have robbed it of one of its great- 
est traditions. Heedless of the ever- 
alluring signs, “Lots a dollar down and 
a dollar forever,” I hastened to the O. 
K. barn. Here I met a character who 
proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
The proprietor introduced him to me 
as Skippy. I am convinced I would 
have bunched my job the first day if it 
hadn’t been for Skippy. 

He was my sole counselor and legal 
adviser on that expedition. Without 
Skippy, Scrabrock would have faded 
from my memory long ago as only a 
passing incident. Skippy was an old- 
timer here, though he didn’t consider 
that an asset, but an accident. He was 
going West in a prairie schooner, and 
smashed a wheel crossing a creek, he 
said, and had only camped here tem- 
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porarily. That was fifteen years ago. 
He was on his way to Puget Sound, 
but, unable to pursue his journey, had 
squatted upon a quarter section, and 
gone in for wheat raising. Poor 
Skippy, the lure of the “lonesome 
land” had held him captive ever since. 
Here among the sage brush, coyotes 
and great tumbling weeds, he was des- 
tined to spend the rest of his days. 

Skippy proved to be interesting from 
the start. We drove up a long coulee, 
at the bottom of which ran a creek— 
that is, using “ran” in the past tense— 
just now it was too dry and parched to 
do anything more than lie there in the 
hot sun and console itself with the 
thought that once every three or four 
years it bore a faint resemblance to 
a creek. 

“?Tain’t a very attractive country 
around here,” began Skippy, “but I’ve 
seen times here when it was sort of in- 
teresting, even exciting’—here he ex- 
pectorated thoughtfully into the hot 
sand—‘“and I’ve seen more hard luck 
around here than any man ever saw be- 
fore—unless it was here.” 

Then he mused thoughtfully for a 
while and resumed: 

“About two miles from here is the 
place I squatted on. Outside of the 
years of drought, prairie fires and bit- 
ter, long winters, I have seen some 
fairly good times and made a little 
money. Then I quit ranchin’ just when 
things turned for the better. What I 
went through with turned my hair gray 
—so I concluded to give it up, and the 
last year I farmed I made a ‘stake.’ I 
had been worrying along fighting the 
drought, which took my crop the first 
year—the next year the frost took it; 
and then another year, just when the 
wheat was ripe enough to harvest, what 
happened but a prairie fire, which 
cleaned me out in one night. And the 
final year, what do you reckon I had to 
contend with? Crickets! Nothing but 
gol-blasted measly crickets! which ate 
the whole country up with but few ex- 
ceptions. I thought then it was time 
to quit. What will happen next, I 
wondered. God only knows—I don’t. 
So I gave it up, but ever since then 
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they have been having bumper crops. 

“T had my whole place in wheat that 
year. There had been plenty of snow 
and rain, and the ground was full of 
moisture; no drought to fight, I thought 
—nothing but some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance can prevent me from having 
a good crop this year—and it was al- 
ways the unforeseen that happened 
with me. If it hadn’t been for my 
wagon breaking down in the first place 
I would have been in the Puget Sound 
country now. But I’ve no kick comin’, 
I guess. I did pretty well at that. I 
got my wheat all sowed, and it came up 
fine. Prospects were good, better than 
I had ever seen before since I landed 
here, and what few settlers there were 
in here then was all figuring on a good 
harvest. 

“Now, I thought to myself, if I do 
pull through this one summer and get 
a decent yield, I will get out of here so 
quick jt will make your head swim. I 
talked with the settlers; went around 
and looked at their wheat—everything 
was fine, and we were all in good spir- 
its. But you can never tell. What 
Sherman said about war was nothing. 
In war you meet your fate quickly, but 
here it was strung out over a period of 
years, promising for a while, and then 
something would swoop down, and it 
was all off, and you suffered in bitter 
disappointment until the next year. 
Then fate held out inducements again, 
only to disappoint in the ending as be- 
fore. The agony of it was worse than 
war, a hundred times worse. I was 
fully convinced of that much, but I 
hung on, like the man hanging on to 
the bear’s tail I could not let loose. If 
I do happen to hit it lucky, I thought, 
it will be a regular pay streak. 

“My wheat kept growing and grow- 
ing. All danger from a spring freeze 
was over, and I feared nothing now but 
fire. Still, it was a long time yet until 
harvest time, and the wheat was only 
about four inches high. Well, one day 
a neighbor came along (he had been 
off to the south, down somewhere near 
the Snake), and he said the crickets 
was taking everything—just literally 
stripping whole sections at a time, and 
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not a blade of anything green was left 
in their wake. Of all the curses on 
earth, I thought. Crickets! What in 
heavens next! The following day, my- 
self and some more of the settlers set 
off for the cricket-infected region. I 
did not imagine until I saw it what a 
terrible foe we had to combat. It was 
simply awful. There they were, a 
solid army of them, miles in extent, and 
simply devouring everything and 
marching like a bunch of regulars from 
Walla-Walla. We tried to stop them. 
First we tried plowing the ground and 
digging trenches. That checked them 
some, but very little, and then we tried 
fire, which proved more successful, but 
as everything was green we could not 
do much with fire. Had it been a lit- 
tle later in the season, we certainly 
could have fixed them that way. But it 
was no use: we were doomed—and by 
those gol-blasted crickets! 

“There was Gabe Hankins, who had 
a quarter section joinin’ mine. Gabe 
was a little quicker to meet emergen- 
cies than I was. The crickets was still 
ten or twelve miles from us, and Gabe 
suddenly hit on the idea of a cricket 
trap. Some sort of a contraption he 
had in mind with wings leadin’ off that 
would guide them into the trap, and we 
would build it abuttin’ on to our places 
—-string it along on the fence posts, he 
explained—wire netting or something 
like that, and then when the main part 
of the trap was filled we would de- 
stroy them. This would save our crops, 
argued Gabe, although it would not 
stop them from advancin’ on to the 
neighbors’ wheat. 

“Well, we had no time to lose. The 
varmints were comin’, and were leavin’ 
a desolate stretch in their rear. Gabe 
hitched up his spring wagon and drove 
whoppety-kyote to the forks, where old 
man Hendryx had a general store. In 
the meantime I was moved to despair 
and little cared whether we stopped 
the crickets or not. I lost all interest 
in ranchin’, and if it wasn’t crickets it 
was something else, so I just concluded 
it was impossible to raise a crop here. 
In a very short time Gabe returned, and 
if it had not been any other time but 
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then I would have laughed outright, 
for that man had a wagon load of 
everything imaginable. He had screen 
netting, tar-paper, heavy canvas, mus- 
lin and calico by the bolt, and kerosene 
to burn the critters with, powder and 
dynamite to blow them across the Co- 
lumbia river—rat poison and every- 
thing on down to sticky fly paper. 

“Gabe had a victorious smile on his 
face. He says: ‘Skippy, if we can’t 
stop them they can’t be stopped.’ I 
says: ‘Gabe, you are dead right; if 
what you’ve got on the wagon won't 
stop them, we had just as well quit 
right here.’ Some of the settlers had 
got next to Gabe’s plan, and they set 
out pellmell for the forks. They came 
back empty-handed, for Gabe had 
cleaned out old man Hendryx com- 
pletely. So they set about to digging 
trenches and piling sage brush to set 
on fire and hauling water to drown 
them. Says I to myself, them dad- 
burned infernal crickets is goin’ to 
meet with some reception around here. 

“Gabe and I got busy with the tar- 
paper, stringing it along the fence, and 
when we had used all of the tar-paper 
we commenced on the muslin and 
calico. Undoubtedly we would have 
a pretty stiff bill to face at old man 
Hendryx’ for all of this stuff, but 
nevertheless, if it did the work, it 
meant a ten thousand dollar wheat 
crop for us. Anyhow we kept right at 
it, Gabe laughing to himself occasion- 
ally, just as though he took it all for 
a regular lark. He never could be 
right serious even in moments like 
these. Still, I was a little dubious. 
What if Gabe’s idea failed to stop 
them? My previous experiences had 
taught me a bitter lesson. Somehow, 
I felt it in my bones that our efforts 
would be a faiure. Finally we got the 
job all completed, and the crickets 
were still a mile away. 

“Let them come,’ laughed Gabe; 
‘T’ll bet my Siwash cayuse against a 
maverick that they don’t hurt a hair 
on our heads, and if my trap proves a 
success, I am goin’ up to Spokane and 
have it patented—and dumbed if he 
didn’t,’ added Skippy—‘he had the 
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durned thing patented, and even manu- 
factured some, but there’s been no need 
of the things since, so I don’t reckon 
he sold many. But while we were 
waiting for them pizen pests and gazin’ 
in their general direction, a queer look- 
ing black cloud seemed to rise right 
up out of the sage brush, and came 
swirlin’ directly toward to us. I never 
seen anything like that before. I didn’t 
know whether it was a monsoon or a 
bolt of greased thunder. Gabe and I 
stood and watched it. First it was 
sort of shaped like an egg, and then it 
strung out like a flock of wild geese, 
and again kind of wiggled around like 
a locoed rattler. ‘Shades of Pocatello,’ 
gasped Gabe, ‘them blood-thirsty 
crickets has sprouted wings and are 
flying overland to attack us. It’s all 
off now,’ he continued ; ‘our as is 
just as good as gone.’ 

“Believe me, I was some sick man, 
right then. After all of our efforts to 
stop the measly brutes and then they 
turn in and fly at us. I knew half of 


the hair on my head turned gray right 


then. This was the climax to all of my 
years of misfortune. 

“ ‘Gabe,’ I says, ‘I knew it—I felt 
something was goin’ to happen, but I 
never dreamed of anything like that. I 
expected to see your trap go haywire.’ 
‘Not on your life,’ answers Gabe; ‘that 
trap will stop any kind of a thing that 
slides or creeps or walks on its hands 
and knees, but when they go and 
sprout wings! Dumb their black 
hides,’ he exclaimed, as he run for the 
black powder and dynamite, ‘T’'ll touch 
this off under them when they pass 
over us, and mebby they will take a 
notion to keep a-flyin’ and not light 
until they have gone a mile or so by 
us.” 

“*There won’t be anything left to 
light,’ I thought to myself, from the 
looks of the boxes of explosives he 
had. Gabe was certainly a handy man 
to have around in cases of emergen- 
cies. That black cloud kept a comin’. 
It was approachin’ with the swiftness 
of the wind. I says: ‘Gabe, it’s no use,’ 
as I begin to see the magnitude of that 
swirlin’ mass. “There’s enough var- 
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mints there to pack the whole Big Bend 
off on its back.’ 

“But Gabe was game. He stood 
ready with his dynamite and black 
powder like Napoleon at the surrender 
of Yorktown, and he says: ‘Dad gum 
it, I am goin’ to give them a run for 
their money just the same.’ 

“By that time the black cloud was 
upon us, and‘a strange turn in affairs 
took place then and there. Gabe for- 
got all about the black power instantly 
and started on the run, and I followed 
suit in short order, for about that time 
things started to go up in the air in 
general, and there was a hissing, roar- 
ing noise as if it was acyclone. But it 
wasn’t, not by a durn sight. It was 
worse than any cyclone that ever hit 
Kansas or any other ranch. It was a 
umatiller and a ring-tail ripper she sure 
was, and she was tossing things about 
in a handsome way. About this time 
Gabe stumbled and I fell over him, and 
we both stuck right where we lay, for 
we fell into his confounded sticky fly- 
paper. You bet we lay flat and hugged 
the earth, and I guess if it hadn’t been 
for the fly-paper we would have blown 
away, and that umatiller just picked 
up Gabe’s old spring wagon, the black 
powder and dynamite, the rest of the 
fly-paper, and just histed it right over 
our heads, and while I was trying to 
pull some of the sticky stuff loose 
from my forehead the cursed powder 
exploded almost directly over us. 
Great Guns! It felt to me like it had 
driven me ten feet into the sand and 
then pulled the sand out from under 
me, and then let me drop with a thud. 

“Honestly, I'll bet that explosion 
was heard clean over on Puget Sound. 
It shook the earth like a double- 
headed clap of thunder. I think it 
knocked the tar out of that umatiller, 
for she pined away like a sick kitten. 
But still she had enough zip in her to 
keep a travelin’, and wasn’t disabled 
completely. I think all of this rookus 
must have lasted for about thirty sec- 
onds. It seemed that many hours, and 
I know the rest of my hair turned gray 
during that time. 


“After it was over I sat up and 
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looked around me. Gabe followed suit 
and the first thing we noticed was the 
absence of his cricket trap. ‘Of all the 
rip-roarin’ things I ever heard of, 
gasped Gabe. ‘Can you beat it? All 
the blood-thirsty varmints in hell let 
loose at the same time! First I thought 
it was the crickets which had sprouted 
wings and then it turns out to be a 
umatiller. 

“*Honest,’ he says, ‘Pandory must 
have opened her blasted box of hard 
luck somewhere in this durned coun- 
try. I can’t think of anything else that 
could happen to us unless the devil 
comes trottin’ along and pokes us with 
a red hot darnin’ needle.’ I says, ‘Now 
where is your cricket trap.’ ‘In British 
Columbia by this time, I suppose,’ he 
says. And I says, ‘I suppose the 


crickets won’t do a thing to us now. ‘I 
wish that durned rookus had took me 
along with it,’ says Gabe, ‘and I would 
be spared the scene of what is to hap- 
pen.’ 

“We waited and waited, but no crick- 
ets. “They ought to be here by this 
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time,’ I says. ‘It’s time for something 
to come along,’ says Gabe; ‘it wouldn’t 
surprise me none to see a snake storm 
come along and rain rattle-snakes for 
four days.’ 

“ ‘Gabe, have you tumbled to it?’ I 
says. “Tumbled to what,’ answers 
Gabe, half listenin’ to what I said. 
‘Why, that umatiller must have fixed 
the crickets. I reckon it took them 
right along with your spring wagon 
and the rest of your trappings.’ “You’re 
right,’ shouts Gabe; ‘you’re right. 
Hooray! We’ll have a crop of wheat 
yet.’ 

“And we did. There was only a 
few of us that had wheat left, but we 
made up for the years of drought and 
fire and frost.” 

Here Skippy looked pointedly over 
the hills to the right. “See that raise 
over there with the zig-zag road over 
it?” I nodded in the affirmative. 

“That’s the place,” he says; “Gabe 
lives there yet. Just mention crickets 
to him and I'll bet you a new hat he 
buys a combined harvester.” 
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Forever here the toiling wheels of Fate 
Around the slothful earth drag heavily; 
Each day a loitering dawdler, long I wait 

And vainly fortune’s hastening feet to me. 
The light that glints swift promise from afar 
Time loses on her laggard way to earth, 

And Thought’s quick concept, mounting like a star, 
Speech strangles in slow agonies of birth. 

Then if into my pathway there should spring 
With suddenness to stop my sluggish breath, 
Unheralded, that silent, mystic thing 

Which men, in fear and ignorance, call “Death,” 
Pray count it not calamity, but know 

Good fortune, sure, unhalting once to me 

Ran eager her rich treasures to bestow 

And crowned me with a swift felicity! 


LANNIE HayNeEs MarrTIN. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Captain Fitch and Don Virmond Visit 
the Prison with Friends. The 
Attempted Escape of 
American Prisoners. 


N the Presidio some guards were 
| playing cards in the open on a 
plank. 
Comandante Arguello descended 
a ladder placed against the Presidio 
wall, where he was scanning the hori- 
zon with a field glass. 

A sentry paced to and fro before the 
high gate. 

“Whither away?” called one of the 
guards to the sentry. “No Indian 
wretches will dare molest this fort now. 
Come and take a hand at cards, Man- 
uel.” 

“Not I,” returned the guard, queru- 
lously. “To be caught napping would 
be to lose my post, but small loss there- 
by. Shall we ever be paid a salary 
again P” 

“T know not,” answered Manuel, du- 
biously. 

“Here comes the Governor,” admon- 
ished the sentry. “Bestir yourselves 
and pocket those cards, or he will have 
you put in the prison for a misdemea- 
nor.” 

“The prison is full of Americanos,” 
muttered another soldier. “The Gov- 
ernor needs us outside the prison for 
the present.” 

Governor Echandia strode moodily 
along and paused before the soldiers, 
who saluted him. “Go to the prison, 
Sergeant, and send the elder Ameri- 


cano, the leader of the band, and his 
son to my office at once,” commanded 
the Governor, turning on his heel. 

Slowly the sergeant rose to his feet, 
winked at his comrades and whispered 
knowingly to them. “Will the Ameri- 
canos lose an ear, think you, for their 
trespassing? I would not care to be 
in their places,” saying which he 
passed on to the small prison building. 

In the prison Sylvester Pattie the 
elder reclined on a bench in his cell 
chewing the cud of bitter reflection. 
His son James, in an adjoining cell, im- 
patiently paced the narrow space, won- 
dering what would happen next. 

Suddenly a key turned in the rusty 
lock and the sergeant entered the 
prison. “Stir yourselves!” he  ex- 
claimed roughly to Sylvester Pattie. 
“The governor has sent for you to 
come to his house at once.” He un- 
locked the iron-grated door of the cell 
and the hunter walked out feebly and 
joined his son, who had been liberated 
also. Following the sergeant they en- 
tered the house and presence of the 
governor. 

The chief magistrate motioned the 
prisoners to be seated. The elder man 
was glad to comply, having become 
weakened by his exposure during a 
long and hazardous journey from the 
pueblo of Santa Fe. 

Captain Bradshaw, master of the 
American brig Franklin, sat against a 
wall of the room, filled with silent 
wrath. He was detained for trial] re- 
garding supposed evasion of customs 
duties on his cargo from Boston. 
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Secretary Zamorano sat at a table 
supplied with writing materials. 

“We are ready to hear your expla- 
nation of your unwarranted intrusion 
into Mexican territory,” announced the 
governor sternly to the prisoners. 

Sylvester Pattie rose to his feet to 
reply. ‘We left Santa Fe months ago 
in search of skins; but game was 
scarce and food also. We buried our 
traps and skins and floated down the 
Colorado River in search of a settle- 
ment to procure food. We P 

“Stop!” interrupted the governor. “I 
do not understand your Americano 
tongue, and have no interpreter,” he 
added impatiently. 

James Pattie spoke eagerly. 
speak Spanish, your honor!” 

“Very well,” replied the governor, in 
a relieved tone. “Tell us what your 
father said.” 

James, a young man of twenty years, 
promptly translated his father’s words. 

“Proceed,” commanded the governor 
to the elder man. 

“We floated to tide-water in the Gulf 
of California, and not finding relief, 
we started across the desert, hoping, 
despairing and nearly exhausted. You 
know the rest. You arrested us as 
spies in Lower California and put us 
in prison here.” 

“How do I know that you were not 
spies?” questioned the magistrate. 
“The Americanos are not the only 
ones who are seeking to invade our 
Province. You must make your ap- 
pearance here more clear to me.” 

“If this is Spanish hospitality, I 
shall wish myself well out of the coun- 
try in spite of hard beans and worse 
meat,” muttered James indignantly. 
This tirade was not understood by the 
governor, fortunately for the young 
man. 

“Allow me,” interrupted Captain 
Bradshaw, who was an interested lis- 
tener, “to speak for my countrymen.” 

The governor motioned him to go on. 

“T am sure Captain Pattie spoke the 
truth, and I will vouch for his honesty. 
With your permission I will report him 
to Washington, and they wil] commu- 
nicate with you.” 
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“T accept your amenties,” replied the 
governor, somewhat stiffly. “Show 
me your passports,” he commanded the 
prisoners. James handed the pass- 
ports to the magistrate. 

“They are forged,” declared the gov- 
ernor, who examined and tore up the 
papers, then scattered the fragments 
on the floor. “Back to prison you go 
until further notice.” He waved the 
father and son from the room led by 
the sergeant, who stood attention at 
the entrance. 

“Much satisfaction do you get re- 
porting our fortifications to your gov- 
ernment. A prison life and prison fare 
for all spies,” growled the sergeant, 
as he locked the iron-grated doors on 
the sad-hearted hunters. 

“Oh, that I had my trusty rifle and 
one shot at this Spanish tyrant! I 
would be willing to give my life for 
my father’s liberty,” muttered James, 
savagely. 

This tirade from the irascible James 
was overheard by Jesse Ferguson, 
Isaac Slover, William Pope, Richard 


Laughlin and Nathaniel Pryor, mem- 
bers of the hunting party. Each one 
was locked in a cell with the door 
filled with iron gratings. 


“Aye! That we would do, had we 
our good muskets which the Spanish 
soldiers took away from us,” echoed 
William Pope. 

“And right soon!” added Richard 
Laughlin. 

“T am tired of this hard bench for a 
bed, and would be glad of a few soft 
branches in the forest,” muttered Na- 
thaniel Pryor. “And venison steak,” he 
muttered, smacking his lips, “would 
be an improvement on this stale cow’s 
meat.” 

“Have patience!” exhorted Sylves- 
ter Pattie, weakly. “Captain Brad- 
shaw from Boston is in the port. He 
spoke for us and will report to Wash- 
ington.” 

“Good news, Captain! Good news! 
One good American is worth a dozen 
chattering Spaniards,” added Nathan- 
iel Pryor. 

“Sh!” warned Pattie. “Tell it not 
in Gath. Speak it not in the walls of 
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San Diego, or we may lose some of 
our features.” 

Again the key of the prison turned 
in its lock and the door swung open, 
admitting the graceful forms of Este- 
fana Pico, Ysabella and Dolores Car- 
rillo, followed by Don Andres Pico, 
Captain Pacheco and Don Virmond, 
with Captain Fitch. 

“Gracias, Sergeant,” spoke Don An- 
dres. “It is all right. We have the 
governor’s permission to enter the 
prison. My sister thinks she must 
play Sister of Charity.” 

“They told me these Americanos 
were ill. And prison fare never was 
favored by sick men,” explained Es- 
tefana, with a pretty assumption of au- 
thority. 

“Of a truth, I would not revive on it, 
if I were ill,” quoth Pacheco lightly. 

“Ah!” murmured Estefana, advanc- 
ing to Sylvester Pattie’s cell and peer- 
ing inside. “Here is a poor man quite 
ill. Andres, please give him this cup 
of lamb broth,” begged the girl, un- 
covering the basket, and passing a 
filled cup to him. 

“At your service, Little Busybody,” 
responded her brother indifferently. 

The old man drank the warm broth 
with evident relish. Then Estefana 
refilled the cup for the other prisoners. 
Next some slices of cold mutton were 
passed through the gratings by Pico 
and Pacheco, and received gratefully 
by the half-famished men. Little did 
the soldiers vho brought the prison 
food care whether the troublesome 
Americans were fed or not. 

Captain Fitch followed the group 
and looked anxiously into the dark lit- 
tle cell where Sylvester Pattie re- 
clined. “Are you very ill, sir?” asked 
Fitch, in English. 

“Oh, sir, it is good to hear my na- 
tive tongue again,” exclaimed Pattie 
in surprise. “Yes, I am very weak. If 
I could get some fresh air I should 
feel stronger.” 

“T hope you will feel better soon,” 
replied Fitch, placing his hand in 
Pattie’s, saying, ‘“Good-by.” Being 
the last one in the line of visitors, his 
hand lingered an instant in Pattie’s 
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grasp. And when he passed along the 
corridor a little, dark object reposed 
in the palm of the sick man’s hand. 
Pattie examined it curiously, then a 
smile broke over his pallid features. 
“A file,” he murmured. “It is good to 
have one’s countrymen pay me a 
visit!” 

“Is it not sad to be locked up in a 
cell and have one’s freedom taken 
away?” asked Ysabella, turning to 
Fitch. 

“Yes,” meditated the captain. “To 
go beyond the protection of one’s 
home government is a great risk, I 
think.” In his thoughts he placed 
himself in the prisoner’s cell, and won- 
dered how long he would keep out 
of prison in California. 

“TI must warn you,” suggested Ysa- 
bella, “that Governor Echandia 
watches your every movement, and has 
directed by uncle, Lieutenant Car- 
rillo, to do the same.” 

“Thanks,” replied Fitch, while a 
spasm of anxiety contracted his brow 
as he thought of his gift to the pris- 
oner. 

“You are my friend at any rate, are 
you not?” asked the young man, as he 
assisted his companion down the 
prison steps. Ysabella smiled; her 
lips were dumb, but her expressive 
eyes spoke volumes in answer to the 
captain’s question. 

Gaily down Presidio Hill tripped the 
senoritas with their escorts. “Would 
the Americano senoritas treat you as 
kindly if you were locked up in a 
prison in Boston City ?” asked Dolores 
curiously of Estefana Pico. 

“Dios forbid that my sister be 
locked up in a cel] in any city!” ex- 
claimed Don Andres Pico, apparently 
deeply shocked. 

“Oh, no, of course not; I did not 
mean just that,”’ corrected Dolores. “I 
meant—would the Americanos be 
kind-hearted like Estefana? They 
might be less thoughtful of the com- 
forts of others. Is it not so, Captain 
Pacheco ?” 

“Senorita Estefana is an angel of 
mercy. I could not answer for the 
senoritas of Boston City, however. It 





























is enough for me to know that the 
sweetest girl in the world is by my 
side,” answered Pacheco gallantly. 

“Come,” called Don Andres Pico. 
“Tt is time for dinner, and my madre 
will reprove me if I do not bring you 
promptly when the roast is ready to 
serve. Ha!” he ejaculated. “Straws 
show which way the wind blows,” 
quoth he, oracularly. 

“What do you mean, brother?” 
questioned Estefana, looking around 
for the straws. 

“Nothing, my sister, merely noth- 
ing. “ ‘A little nonsense now and then 
is relished by the wisest men,’” he 
laughed, as he entered his home on 
Juan street with his guests. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Ball at Casa de Bandini in Honor 
of the Bridal Couples. 


The spacious villa of Don Juan Ban- 
dini resounded to music and laughing 
voices, and from its many windows ad- 
joining the plaza, soft candle lights 
gleamed. The long sala was thronged 
with guests. 

Don Juan Bandini was a young man 
of Italian extraction and relative of 
a princely Italian family in Italy. Born 
in Lima and educated in the colleges 
of Mexico City, he came to San Diego 
in his father’s trading ship. He mar- 
ried Senorita Dolores, daughter of Don 
Jose Estudillo, and became a resident 
of the pueblo. He was a gentleman of 
distingnished politeness and hospital- 
ity. an accomplished writer and a ver- 
satile speaker. His home was the cen- 
ter of social gayety, where the people 
flocked to his entertainments. He was 
a born political Jeader and a repre- 
sentative of the diputacion to Mexico. 
His dark Italian eyes, overhung by 
straight, level brows expressed vol- 
umes, and his high, domed brow was a 
penthouse of thought and ambition. 
His strong Roman nose expressed 
leadership, domination, and the lines 
of his mouth expressed affability. Dig- 
nified and suave, he was an offshoot of 
Italian nobility and Spanish culture. 
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He was arrayed in black velvet and 
silver galloons, with dancing pumps; 
he stood at the entrance receiving his 
guests. 

On the long sofa at one end of the 
sala sat Dona Dolores Bandini like a 
queen receiving the homage of her sub- 


jects. Beside her on the throne of 
honor sat the mothers of the brides. 
Around them were grouped the senoras 
of the pueblo, with Dona Feliciana Vir- 
mond, Mrs. Barry and Donas Yorba 
and Dominguez; the two latter ladies, 
with their lordly husbands, were dis- 
tinguished guests from the great haci- 
endas. The senoras’ abundant locks 
of black hair were fastened in place by 
high and elaborately carved tortoise 
shell combs, brought from Lima and 
other foreign ports, and their hand- 
some faces glowed with perfect health 
and happiness; their plump forms 
draped in rich silks with the finest and 
whitest of lawn and lace fichus. 

Governor Echandia_ stood talking 
with Comandante Arguello, his gaunt 
form resplendent in a scarlet velvet 
cassique, with gold tassels and _ gal- 
loons. and white satin small clothes 
with the ever present officer’s sword, 
the brilliant costume of military Spain. 
At the request of Don Juan Bandini, 
he opened the ball, advancing with 
courtly formality to Senorita Ysabella 
Carrillo, who submitted gracefully, but 
with apparent indifference to the at- 
tentions of her ceremonious partner in 
the dance, and quite oblivious of the 
fact that she was the most honored 
senorita at the ball. Dona Ignacia 
Carrillo scarcely concealed her satis- 
faction at her eldest daughter’s social 
prominence. 

Captain Pacheco waltzed lightly 
around the sala with his bride. “I have 
not had a word with you, carisima! 
Shall we ever be left to ourselves ?” he 
asked. 

“All our lives, I hope, after we reach 
Monterey,” replied Dolores softly. 

Don Juan Bandini held up his hand 
and the musicians paused. The host 
as floor manager arranged partners for 
a contra danza. This dance was spe- 
cially participated in by the dons and 
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donas who moved through the intri- 
cate figures combined with the waltz 
in a stately and graceful manner much 
admired by their sons and daughters. 

Light wine and candied figs were 
then passed to the guests by Indian 
servants. This wine seemed to pro- 
duce the effect of buoyancy without 
intoxication, and was like unfermented 
grape juice. 

Anita Estudillo stood in the center of 
the sala with a glass of water balanced 
on her head. This she succeeded in 
retaining while she circled around the 
sala to a musical accompaniment. This 
accomplishment was acknowledged by 
a clapping of hands. 

Estefana Pico took her place in the 
center of the sala with her blue satin 
slippers wrapped in a black silk hand- 
kerchief. She performed the difficult 
feat of circling the sala without trip- 
ping, and was rewarded by another 
burst of applause. If either of the girls 
had not succeeded in their efforts, 
others stood ready to challenge admi- 
ration of their skill. 

Ysabella Carrillo bounded lightly in- 
to the center of the sala and began 
dancing El Jarabe Tapatio. Her cos- 
tume was white, embroidered China 
crepe confined around her waist by 
a fringed zerape of pink silk worn un- 
der a tiny black velvet bolero. Her 
small and shapely feet were dressed in 
pink silk stockings and low white satin 
shoes with silver buckles. Her glossy, 
black hair hung in braids down her 
shoulders fastened back of her left ear 
by a single pink Castilian rose. Dream- 
ily Ysabella swung her lithe form in 
rhythmic motion to the music, then 
she danced fast and furious in a sort of 
dramatic progression. She was urged 
on by the clapping of hands of the 
audience with bursts of voices in ap- 
proval of her grace in this fascinating 
dance. Every eye watched, every face 
kindled, every lip trembled during this 
national dance. It appealed as a ritual 
to the whole Spanish race. This na- 
tional dance, with its ecstatic fury, 
manifested temperament of very spe- 
cial force, character and originality. No 
non-elastic brain, nor stolid tempera- 
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ment could have accomplished this 
dance of the Spanish nation with rhyth- 
mic motion and exquisite grace in re- 
sponse to the thrilling appeal of the 
violin and the minor staccato accents 
of the guitar. 

Captain Fitch gazed in fascina- 
tion at the grace and beauty of the 
dancer. Never in al] his life had he 
dreamed of the perfection of dancing 
as exhibited in this Spanish tempera- 
ment. He wore a dark blue evening 
coat without ornamentation that 
showed a ruffled expanse of fine linen 
above a blue velvet waistcoat below 
a white stock of Quaker stiffness. His 
New England costume seemed puri- 
tanical and sombre in comparison with 
the brilliant colors of the Spanish dons 
and officers. 

The American sea captain gazed 
with eagle blue eyes from under dark, 
arching brows that emphasized his 
keenness of vision and indicated ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in art and 
nature. His high brow denoted intelli- 
gence and power of thought. Beneath 
the eyes rose the classic outline of his 
nose, and below it was a mouth that 
expressed tenderness and strength of 
purpose. The square jaws were pre- 
pared to carry out the designs evolved 
by the active brain. On the round chin 
Dan Cupid had set his mark in the 
deep dimple displayed therein, where 
the little god played its hide-and-seek. 
His face was framed in thick, waving 
locks of light brown hair, and down 
each cheek extended a fringe of light 
side-whiskers. Those piercing blue 
eyes challenged you and summed you 
up at a glance, worthy or unworthy, in- 
teresting or uninteresting; Capt. Fitch 
balanced the books of individuality 
and solved the problems in a trice. He 
secured a waltz with Ysabella and they 
whirled lightly around the sala, bliss- 
fully happy. 

Ysabella’s fair complexion was 
flushed with health and her cheeks 
vied with the rose in her blue-black 
hair. Her liquid, hazel eyes indicated 
a power of love to her unknown and 
undeveloped. The depths of her soul 
never had been sounded; but she felt 























a strange, unaccountable happiness in 
the society of the American sea-cap- 
tain. 

The senoras and senoritas brought 
cascarons, or egg-shells filled with per- 
fume, or tiny bits of bright-colored 
paper. The end where the insertion 
was made was sealed with wax. Tak- 
ing a cascaron in the palm of her hand, 
Ysabella motioned to Captain Fitch 
with her finger on her lip; she glided 
behind Virmond and skillfully broke 
it on the high head of the don and 
laughingly hid behind the captain. 

Virmond turned quickly around, 
while bits of paper powdered his light 
hair. The don’s head towered above 
all others in the sala, and he looked 
very distinguished in his suit of black 
velvet and gold galloons with gold but- 
tons. His ruddy face and keen blue 
eyes shone with the enjoyment of the 
evening. He searched for the author 
of the mischief among the duenas; they 
laughed heartily but looked innocent, 
and Ysabella escaped with Captain 
Fitch, who led her out for a waltz. 

Across the dark countenance of Gov- 
ernor Echandia flitted a shade of an- 
noyance as Ysabella and her partner 
whirled past him. “I must send that 
American foreigner out of San Diego. 
He is paying altogether too much at- 
tention to Senorita Ysabella,” he 
thought. 

The cascarons fell fast and furious; 
one of them struck the Governor’s head 
and the contents flew over his dignified 
features. Estefana Pico glided quickly 
out of his vicinity, and waltzed away 
with Joaquin Carrillo, Junior. And his 
Excellency looked in vain to return the 
compliment. 

“No one but that mischievous Este- 
fana would have dared to hit the au- 
gust Governor,” thought Don Pio Pico, 
who had watched the maneuver. 

Suddenly a cascaron hit Captain 
Fitch’s blonde head and broke amid 
the laughter of the onlookers. This 
was a new game for him. By the 
glances of the duenas, he discovered 
that Dona Feliciana was the skillful 
thrower. He begged a cascaron from 
Ysabella, and returned the compliment. 
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“Ah!” he declared, “I never could have 
made correct aim, if I had not prac- 
ticed many a game of quoits on the 
deck of my father’s ship when a boy.” 

It seemed that every lady had pro- 
vided herself with cascarons. A large 
basket filled with them was brought 
into the sala by order of Dona Do- 
lores Bandini, who had prepared them 
for this occasion. Little fountains of 
cologne sprayed over the laughing 
guests, also showers of rainbow-hued 
paper. 

Don Pio Pico hit Senorita Ignacia 
Alvarado fairly on her left ear; she 
turned quickly and detected him. “Let 
us waltz around the fountain,” he chal- 
lenged gaily. 

“Nothing better,” responded Senor- 
ita Ignacia agreeably. 

Another cascaron hit Captain Fitch’s 
classic nose. He inhaled the perfume 
with every appearance of satisfaction, 
meanwhile casting a keen glance 
around him. 

Senorita Ysabella Carrillo stood de- 
murely near him. 

“Were the perfumed fountains of 
Granada brought to San Diego?” in- 
quired Fitch. 

“Are they not nearly as good as 
those of Boston City?” parried Ysa- 
bella. 

“They may water the Rose of Cas- 
tile,” returned Fitch meaningly. “I 
always shall associate you in my 
thoughts with that beautiful flower.” 

Ysabella caught a baleful glance 
from the Governor, directed toward 
her companion, and she quickly turned 
and joined her mother. “The Governor 
will order the Viking to his far north- 
ern country, or I mistake his glance,” 
murmured the girl, inwardly shivering. 
Why she shivered she knew not. The 
night was warm and the exercise ex- 
hilarating, yet the thought caused a 
dart of pain from brain to heart, con- 
tracting that muscle like a breath from 
winter’s ice king. 

Why did the magnetic glances of the 
beautiful Senorita Ysabella from be- 
neath level, black, imperious brows 
commanding surrender, hold Fitch’s 
gaze? He looked again at the straight 
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Grecian nose and small, firm lips above 
the madonna-like chin. Those magni- 
ficent dark eyes under wide black 
brows, compelled his gaze. “This never 
will do for me,” he thought. “She is 
a foreigner to me and I am a foreigner 
to her. Doubtless these Spanish Cab- 
alleros are more to her fancy.” He 
permitted himself another glance. His 
Excellency was leading the lady of his 
thoughts, and he noted the look of ad- 
miration on the Governor’s counte- 
nance. 

“*Discretion is the better part of 
valor,’” thought Captain Fitch. “To 
interfere with the plans of his Excel- 
lency would be to invite disaster on 
the devoted head of the meddler. I 
must remind myself that I came to 
San Diego to get hides. I came not to 
obtain the smiles of a handsome senor- 
ita with a jealous lover who might im- 
prison me for some fancied offense. I 
will talk to men only.” With this re- 
flection the captain turned on his heel 
and sought his friend Virmond. 

Lieutenant Domingo Carrillo waltzed 
Captain Fitch with his wife, Dona 
Conception; he was alferez or special 
aide to the Governor. He noted the 
foreigner’s attention to his niece, Ysa- 
bella, and the evident annoyance of his 
chief. “I will take note of the young 
American shipmaster’s movements,” 
thought the lieutenant. “He must 
brew no mischief in this pueblo. We 
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have had enough of foreign impu- 
dence.” 

Altogether it seemed that Captain 
Fitch stood a very small chance of se- 
curing the confidence of the inhabitants 
of San Diego on account of Bradshaw’s 
delinquencies and his own handsome 
features. Excepting for the timely in- 
tervention of Don Virmond, his enter- 
prise seemed doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

In the sala fifty feet long by twenty 
feet wide the game of cascarons waxed 
fast and furious until every perfume 
fountain was exhausted. At three 
o’clock in the morning Don Juan Ban- 
dini arranged partners for el sol, par- 
ticipated by all the dons and donas, in 
which a remarkable dignity and grace 
were shown in every movement. This 
dance was the signal for closing the 
ball. 

Merrily the company dispersed to 
their homes. Don Tomas Yorba and 
Don Antonio Dominguez, with their 
wives, remained as guests of the Ban- 
dinis. Don Joaquin Carrillo took his 
son-in-law with him, and Comandante 
Arguello also took his son-in-law to 
his home. Thus the merry-makers 
dispersed to indulge in a few hours of 
sleep. And the fiesta would be re- 
newed on the morrow. A marriage was 
the signal for a week of dances, ro- 
deos, barbecues and prize games. 

(To be Continued.) 





TO A ROBIN 


Sweet songster at break o’ day, 
Thy blithesome roundelay, 

Full of the dewy morn, is wafted on my way: 
I hear thy Spring song swell 
With life’s joy—its notes tell 

Of my wild woods and trail, a brook and flower dell, 
And now full well I know 
That in the forests blow 

The early buds, and on the hill green things grow; 
They are awaiting me, 
And in thy notes of glee 

I grasp a feeling of thy spirit, wildly free! 





ALICE PHILLIPS. 




















Nature Studies in Canada 


By Rufus Allen Burriss 


Beavers—Nature’s Engineers. 


T THE LITTLE village of Hy- 
A mers, 29 miles from Port Ar- 
thur on the Duluth branch of 
the Canadian Northern Railway 
there is a little creek emptying into the 
White Fish River. This creek is with- 
in five minutes’ walk of the post office, 
station and stores. A pair of beavers 
came here, and apparently without 
fear, constructed a dam and made per- 
manent arrangements for a home. No 
one molested them; in fact, all of the 
people of the village were proud of the 
fact that the beavers had confidence 
in their protection. The township ag- 
ricultural fair was held here, and hun- 
dreds of visitors saw the home the bea- 
vers had constructed. On many occa- 
sions, they could be seen at work. They 
would swim to and fro and were as 
gentle as could be. 

What a grand thing it would be if 
all animals of the nature of the beaver 
could be protected in the manner which 
New or Northern Ontario has used to- 
ward its noted beaver! Beavers are 
vegetarians, and in this country they 
live chiefly on the bark of the poplar 
tree. They are not like the otter, a 
flesh eating animal. The beaver does 
not molest the fish in the stream or in 
any way interfere with poultry. 

Beavers demonstrate great wisdom 
in the construction of their homes. 
Their houses are constructed in the 
water and look like small hay stacks. 
When they start out to establish a 
home, the first thing they do is to draw 
up plans like engineers. They must 
work with great system, otherwise 
their houses would be destroyed by the 
water. It is wonderful to watch them 


construct a dam; this is done with 





mathematical precision. They cut trees 
down with their teeth, cut them up into 
the proper lengths, and by hard work 
the timbers are delivered at the dam 
and placed in position. Their houses 
are constructed in the water; they are 
round and stick up considerably above 
the water. They obtain access to their 
homes below the surface of the water. 
This large round house is constructed 
of sticks, hay and mud, and in the con- 
struction of these the beavers use their 
tails as trowels. Inside of these houses 
—just above the surface of the water— 
is constructed a nice warm nest. This 
nest is not joined to the wall all around 
but exits are left in several places, and 
these openings enable the builder to 
plunge from the nest into the water; 
also food can be carried in from be- 
neath the water. 

These little engineers have so built 
their dam that when the ice forms on 
the pond which the dam has formed, 
they can lower the water, leaving a 
clear space for swimming between the 
ice and the water. In this very cold 
country this space between the ice and 
water affords protection from the cold 
and the animals’ natural enemies. 

In the fall, beavers provide their 
winter’s supply of food, consisting of 
poplar sticks of various sizes and 
lengths, which are carried to the water, 
floated to their nests, and then sunk 
to the bottom of the pond. So far as 
I know, naturalists do not agree as to 
how these sticks can be made to sink 
and remain on the bottom until re- 
quired for food. Close study of the 
habits of these wise little animals has 
solved the puzzle. It is no longer a 
mystery. After the stick of timber is 
located where it is wanted to rest on 
the bottom of the pond near the house, 
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the wise anima] sucks the newly cut 
ends, extracting the air and letting the 
air spaces fill with water. In this way 
provisions for the winter will not float 
away, but will sink to the bottom and 
remain stationary until wanted. 

When meal time arrives, the beaver 
dives from the nest, up-ends one of 
these sticks and pulls it to the nest. 
When the bark has been gnawed off 
and the stick is perfectly clean of all 
the food, it is pushed off into the water 
again, and another stick is brought in. 

It is believed here that when the 
poplar of this country is exhausted, the 
beaver will have to migrate. The pop- 
lar is disappearing very rapidly of late 
years, owing to forest fires, and be- 
sides there is also a demand now for 
poplar lumber, which is exported to 
the United States. 

The writer’s friend, who loved to 
study the habits of animals, took his 
tent and traveled 20 miles into the 
wilds. There, on the banks of a stream 
where there was a large village of bea- 
vers, he lived in their midst while they 
were doing their construction work and 
providing food for the winter. They 
learned to respect him, because he 
proved in various ways that he was 
their friend. 


The Sagacious Wolf. 


Not long ago I met an old Canadian 
trapper, 68 years of age, who has spent 
his life in the wilds of the United 
States and Canada. I made several un- 
successful efforts to get him to write 
an account of his wonderful experi- 
ences, but “I can’t write” was his in- 
variable reply. 

He claims that the wolf is the most 
sagacious of all wild animals, and the 
most difficult to trap. They are very 
wise and suspicious, and will not ven- 
ture into dangerous places. One of his 
adventures indicates how quickly they 
can discern danger. 

The old trapper had observed a 
pack of wolves chasing a deer, which 
was running on the ice of a_ small 
stream, the boughs of the trees on 
either side hanging well toward the 
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center of the stream. A bushy tree had 
fallen across the stream and was rest- 
ing on the bank on each side, reaching 
above the ice four or five feet. The 
snow had drifted in, and the open space 
under the tree was well filled in. The 
deer had bounded over the tree, but 
when the wolves came along they 
jumped from the ice, all four feet rest- 
ing for a moment on the top of the 
tree, the solid footing of which en- 
abled them to make a lengthy leap in 
advance. The trapper observed that, 
because of the depth of the snow and 
other obstructions in the bush, the 
creek bed afforded a better, in fact a 
most excellent run for the deer. 

He carefully examined the tracks of 
the wolves. After jumping from the 
log they all invariably lit in the same 
spot. He concluded that this identical 
point would be a good place for his 
trap. In setting his trap every possible 
precaution was taken to obscure his 
tracks and to remove every possible 
evidence that a human being had been 
there. He felt absolutely sure that he 
would capture the first wolf to bound 
over that tree. A day or two later, 
when he visited his trap, he found that 
the wolves had been jumping several 
feet beyond his trap. They had found 
out in some way that the trap was 
hidden in the old jumping place, and 
they were too wise to be trapped. 

The trapper’s next move was to cut 
out very carefully a place in the top 
of the log, just deep enough to hide the 
trap. He observed the exact spot on 
the top of the log where the four feet 
of the wolves landed each time, fixing 
his trap there with precision. Every 
particle of wood and every evidence 
that the trap was hidden there was re- 
moved. 

The trapper is thoroughly convinced 
that wolves can communicate with each 
other. The evidence of danger at a 
certain spot is conveyed in some man- 
ner to every wolf. 

“Every time a wolf came to that 
tree,” he said, “he had given himself 
an extra bound, clearing by a wide 
margin the danger spot.” 

Evidently no wolf brain had ever 











conceived the idea, however, that the 
deadly trap could be concealed on the 
surface of that log—its new position. 
The fatal trap was there. The wise 
wolf leader of his pack, a powerful ani- 
mal, was captured. 

When the trapper arrived and dis- 
covered his prize he rejoiced at his suc- 
cess. As he had neglected bringing 
a gun or an axe, he secured a good club 
and started to kill the wolf. 

I remonstrated with him for his wan- 
ton cruelty to animals. “No,” he re- 
plied, “served him as he should be. I 
have seen them run a deer down. I 
have seen the deer with tongues out, 
surrounded entirely with these vora- 
cious wolves. I have heard their low 
moans like a weeping baby, as they 
were being dragged down. No, I have 
no compunction of conscience for club- 
bing that wolf to death.” 

He explained how systematically 
the wolves worked to catch a deer. “I 
have had a big pack of wolves run 
right past me in their mad haste after 
a deer, and apparently never see me. 
I have known half of the pack to stop, 
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sit down in the snow and patiently wait 
for an hour or more. They would sit 
there so quietly that the snow would 
be melted through to the ground; then 
all at once they would all bound away. 
They knew exactly the habits of the 
deer they were chasing, for they had 
singled him out from the flock and they 
knew he would endeavor to get back. 
The rested pack would now fall in be- 
hind the deer, and when the tired pack 
would come to this place they would 
sit around in the snow and rest. By 
this relay method they would keep the 
deer going in a wide circuit until he 
was exhausted. It always resulted in 
a victory for the wolves.” 

“Then I have seen the wolves sur- 
round a flock of deer on the ice. They 
would carefully manage to separate 
one, and by skillful management get 
him on the north side of the lake. 
where the snow was drifted, thus se- 
curing their victim more easily. No, 
I have no pity for the wolf. He is 
hard to trap and it is almost impos- 
sible to poison him. He is the wisest 
of all animals.” 





SPRING IN CALIFORNIA 


I love the freshets of the waking year 
That glisten through the tender tufting grass 
And whisper liquid purlings as they pass. 
I love the first gold buttercups that tier 
The freshn’ing hill. I love Spring’s pioneer— 
The meadow-lark, whose subtle notes surpass 
The whistling winds; and oh!—the verdant mass 
A-burst on bud and bough a-far and near! 


I love the flutt’ring mood of almond bloom, 
The sifting downward as of pearly wing 
And nestling in the green of blossom-plume; 
But most of all I love that holy thing— 
The sap, the scent, the glow, the life, the loom, 
The unseen essence that’s the soul of Spring. 


HARRIET BARTNETT. 
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The Divine Plan of the Ages 


Our Lord’s Return 


Part XI 


HEN once we get a proper 

WV focus on the Bible testimony 

regarding the Coming of the 

Lord, our vision of the entire 
subject becomes clarified; and the 
earnest student of Revelation realizes 
that no other Bible theme is fraught 
with such tremendous and vital im- 
port as that of the Second Coming of 
the Savior. In his wonderful revela- 
tion, St. John, the beloved disciple, 
was given a glimpse of future events, 
and in marvelous vision was borne 
across this dispensation with the pow- 
ers of evil stil] in control. He saw its 
changing scenes of church and State, 
and witnessed the final culmination. 
He saw a great change take place on 
earth—Satan bound, the forces of evil 
overthrown, and Christ and the saints 
reigning in glorious triumph. He saw 
the world of mankind liberated from 
the prison-house of death, and returned 
to their home in Eden—Paradise re- 
stored. No wonder that as the beloved 
St. John beheld this blessed vision 
of the world’s future he cried out of the 
very depths of his soul: “Even so, 
come quickly, Lord Jesus!”—Rev. 
22 :20. 

As one of the Twelve who walked 
with Jesus while on earth, St. John re- 
membered the prayer which our Sav- 
ior taught His followers, “Thy King- 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth 
as in Heaven.” The Apostle well 
knew that there could be no more sure 
guarantee of the lifting of the curse 
from the earth and of the restoration 
of humanity than in this promise of the 
Kingdom at the Second Coming of our 
Lord. 


Joy for All in the Morning. 


As has been previously pointed out 
in these pages, the Bible teaches that 
the great Divine Plan of the Ages was 
instituted before the foundation of the 
world, for the purpose of ultimately 
delivering the race from sin and death; 
and that our Lord’s return marks the 
fulfillment of that great design. 
“Weeping may endure for a Night, but 
joy cometh in the Morning.” (Psalm 
30:5.) We believe the careful, ear- 
nest student of Scripture will more 
and more realize the truthfulness and 
the validity of this teaching as he con- 
siders the combined testimony of the 
Bible on this subject. 

In this connection let the reader 
consider a text which is generally ig- 
nored, except by Universalists; for, 
although the writer of this article is 
not a Universalist, he claims the right 
to believe and rejoice in every testi- 
mony of God’s Word. It reads, “We 
trust in the living God, who is the Sav- 
ior of ALL MEN, especially of those 
who believe.” (I Tim. 4:10.) God 
will save al] men, but will not especi- 
ally (“to the uttermost”) save any ex- 
cept those who come to Him through 
Christ. God’s salvation of all men is 
not such as will conflict with their 
freedom of will or their liberty of 
choice, to give them life or death 
against their wills. “I have set before 
you this day life and death, blessing 
and cursing; CHOOSE life, that ye 
may live.”—Deut. 30:19, 20. 

Simeon contrasted these two sal- 
vations, saying, “Mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation... A LIGHT TO 







































LIGHTEN THE GENTILES, and 
THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE, IS- 
RAEL (ites indeed.) (Luke 2:28-32.) 
This is in harmony with the Apostle’s 
declaration that Jesus Christ, the Me- 
diator, gave Himself a Ransom for all, 
to be testified to all in “DUE TIME.” 
(1 Tim. 2:5, 6.) This is that which 
shall come to all mankind, regardless 
of faith or will on their part. ‘ This 
good tidings of a Savior shall be to all 
people (Luke 2:10, 11); but the com- 
plete eternal salvation from sin and 
death will come only to His people 
(Matt. 1-21)—those who believe into 
Him; for we read that the wrath of 
God continues to abide on the unbe- 
liever—John 3:36. 

We see, then, that the general sal- 
vation which shall come to every indi- 
vidual consists of light from the True 
Light, and of an opportunity to choose 
life; and that since the great majority 
of the race is in the tomb, it wil] be 
necessary to bring them forth from the 
grave in order to testify to them the 
good tidings of a Savior. We also see 
that the special salvation which be- 
lievers now enjoy in hope (Rom. 8:24) 
and the reality of which will be re- 
vealed in the Millennial Age to those 
who “believe in that Day,” is a full 
release from the thralldom of sin and 
the corruption of death, into the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God.— 
Rom. 8-19-21. 

But attainment of all these blessings 
will depend upon hearty compliance 
with the Laws of Christ’s Kingdom— 
the rapidity of attainment to perfec- 
tion indicating the degree of love for 
the King and His Law of Love. If any 
who have been enlightened by the 
Truth, brought to a knowledge of the 
Love of God, and restored—either ac- 
tually or reckonedly—to human per- 
fection, become fearful and draw 
back (Heb. 10:38, 39), they with the 
unbelievers will be destroyed from 
amongst the people. (Rev. 21:18; 
Acts 3:23.) This is the Second Death. 


Resurrection of Israel. 


St. Peter tells us that this Restitu- 
tion is “spoken by the mouth of all the 
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All 
Eze- 
kiel says of the Valley of Dry Bones, 
“These bones are the whole house of 


holy Prophets.” (Acts 3:19-21.) 
the Prophets of Israel teach it. 


Israel.” God says to Israel, “Behold, 
O My People, I will open your graves 
and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, and will bring you into the land 
of Israel. And ye shall know that I 
am the Lord whenI.. . shall put My 
Spirit into you and shall place you in 
your own land; then shall ye know that 
I the Lord have spoken it and per- 
formed it, saith the Lord.”—Exek. 
37 :11-14. 
To this agree the words of St. Pa: 


(Rom. 11:25, 26), “Blindness in part is 


happened to Israel until the fulness of 
the Gentiles (the elect company, the 
Bride of Christ) be come in; and so all 
Israel shall be saved,” or brought back 
from their cast off condition; for “God 
hath not cast off His people which He 
foreknew.” (Rom. 11:2.) They were 
cast off from His favor while the Bride 
of Christ was being selected, but will 
be reinstated when that work is ac- 
complished. (Verses 28-33.) The 
prophecies are full of statements of 
how God will plant the Israelites again 
and they shall be no more plucked up. 
“Thus saith the Lord, the God of Is- 
rael ...I will set Mine eyes upon 
them for good, and I will bring them 
again to this land; and I will build 
them and not pul] them down, and I 
will plant them and not pluck them up. 
And I will give them a heart to know 
Me. that I am the Lord: and they shall 
be My people. and I will be their God; 
for they shall return unto Me with their 
whole heart.” (Jer. 24:5-7: 31:28; 
32-40: 33:6-16.) These promises can- 
not refer merelv to restorations from 
former canvtivities in Babylon, Syria. 
etc.: for the Jews have been plucked 
uv since those experiences. 


Individual Responsibility for Sin. 


Furthermore. the Lord says, “In 
those days and at that time they shall 
no more say, Thy fathers have eaten a 
sour grape, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. But every one (who 
dies) shal] die for his own iniquity.” 
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(Jer. 31:29, 30.) This is not the case 
now. Each one who dies does not now 
die for his own sin, but for Adam’s 
sin. “In Adam all die.” He ate the 
sour grape of sin, and our fathers con- 
tinued to eat it, thus entailing further 
sickness and misery upon their child- 
ren, and hastening the penalty—death. 
The Day in which “every man (who 
dies) shall die for his own iniquity” 
only is the Millennial or Restitution 
Day. 

Though many of the prophecies and 
the promises of the future blessing 
seem to apply to Israel alone, it must 
be remembered that they were a typi- 
cal people; and that hence the promises 
made to them, while sometimes having 
a special application to that nation, 
have also a wider application to the 
whole world of mankind, the priest- 
hood typified the “little flock,” the 
Head and the Body of The Christ—the 
“Royal Priesthood”; and the sacrifices, 
cleansings and rea] atonement “for the 
sin of the whole world, of which Is- 
rael is a part. 


Moreover, God names other nations 


and promises their restoration. As a 
forcible illustration, we mention the 
Sodomites. Surely if we shall find the 
Restitution of the Sodomites clearly 
taught in the Scriptures, we may be 
satisfied of the truth of this glorious 
doctrine of Restitution for all man- 
kind,” spoken by the mouth of all the 
holy Prophets.” And why should the 
Sodomites not have an opportunity to 
reach perfection and everlasting life, 
as well as should Israel or any of us? 
True, thev were not religious; but nei- 
ther was Israel, nor were we who now 
hear the Gospel. “There is none 
righteous, no, not one,” aside from the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, who 
died for all. Our Lord’s own words 
tell us that although God rained down 
fire from heaven and destroyed them 
all because of their wickeness. yet the 
Sodomites were not so great sinners in 
His sight as were the Jews. who had 
more knowledge. (Gen. 19:24; Luke 
17:29.) Unto the Jews of Capernaum 
He said, “If the mighty works which 
have been done in thee had been done 
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in Sodom, it would have remained un- 
til this day.”—Matt. 11:23, 24. 


Sodomites to Be Restored. 


Thus our Lord teaches that the So- 
domites did not‘ have a full opportu- 
nity; and He guarantees them such an 
opportunity when He adds, “But I say 
unto you that it shall be more toler- 
able for the land of Sodom in the Day 
of Judgment than for thee.” The 
character of the Judgment Day and its 
work will be taken up in a succeeding 
article. Here we merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that it will be a toler- 
able time for Capernaum, and yet 
MORE TOLERABLE for Sodom; 
for though neither people had as yet 
full knowledge nor all the blessings 
designed to come to mankind through 
the SEED of Abraham, yet Caper- 
naum had sinned against more light. 

If Capernaum and all Israel are to 
be remembered and blessed under Is- 
rael’s New Covenant, sealed by the 
blood of Jesus; why should not the So- 
domites also be blessed amongst “all 
the families of the earth”? Assuredly 
they should be! And be it remembered 
that since God “rained down fire from 
heaven and destroyed them all,” many 
centuries before Jesus’ day, when 
their restoration is spoken of, it im- 
plies their awakening, their coming 
from the tomb. 

Let us now examine carefully Eze- 
kiel 16:48-63. God here speaks of Is- 
rael and compares her with their neigh- 
bor Samaria and also with the Sodom- 
ites, of whom He says, “I took them 
away as I saw good.” Neither our 
Lord Jesus nor the Prophet offers any 
explanation of the seeming inequality 
of God’s dealings in destroying Sodom, 
but permitting others more guilty than 
Sodom to go unpunished. This wil! be 
made clear when in due time His great 
designs are made manifest. The Pro- 
phet simply states that God “saw 
good” to do so; and our Lord adds that 
in the Judgment Day it will be more 
tolerable for them than for others more 
guilty. 

Under the supposition that death 
ends all probation and that thereafter 














none may have opportunity to come to 
’ a knowledge of the Truth and to obey 
it, we may well inquire, Why did God 
see good to take those people without 
giving them a chance for salvation 
through the knowledge of the Only 
Name whereby they may be saved? 
The answer is, Their due time had not 
yet come. In due time they will be 
awakened from death and brought to 
a knowledge of the Truth, and thus 
blessed together with “all the families 
of the earth.” They will then be on 
trial for life everlasting. 

Let us examine the prophecy still 
further. After comparing Israel with 
Sodom and Samaria and after pro- 
nouncing Israel the most blameworthy, 
the Lord says: “When I shall bring 
again their captivity, the captivity of 
Sodom and her daughters, and the cap- 
tivity of Samaria and her daughters, 
then will I bring again the captivity of 
thy captives in the midst of them.” 
The captivity here referred to can be 
none other than captivity in death; for 
those mentioned were then dead. In 
death all are captives; and Christ 
comes to open the doors of the grave. 
(Isa. 61:1; Zech. 9:11.) In Verse 55 
this is called a “return to their former 
estate’—a Restitution. 

Some, who are willing enough to ac- 
cept of God’s mercy through Christ in 
the forgiveness of their own trespasses 
and weaknesses under greater light 
and knowledge, cannot conceive of the 
same favor as applicable to others un- 
der the New Covenant, though they 
seem to admit the Apostle’s statement 
that Jesus Christ tasted death for 
EVERY MAN. (Heb. 2:9.) Some of 
these suggest that in this prophecy God 
must be speaking ironically to the 
Jews, implying that He would just as 
willingly bring back the Sodomites as 
them, but had no intention of restoring 
either. Verses 60-63 refute this 
thought; for when a promise is signed 
by a “THUS SAITH THE LORD 
GOD.” all who have set to their seal 
that God is true may rejoice jn its cer- 
tainty—especially those who realize 
that these New Covenant blessings 
have been confirmed of God in Christ. 
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“All Israel Shall Be Saved” 


To this St. Paul adds his testimony, 
saying, “And so all Israel (living and 
dead) shall be saved (recovered from 
blindness); as it is written, There 
shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, 
and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob. For this is My covenant unto 
them when I shall take away their 
sins ... They are beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes; because the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance.” 
—Rom. 11:26-29, 

We need not wonder that Jews, So- 
domites, Samaritans, and all mankind 
will be ashamed and confouned when 
in His own due time God shows forth 
the riches of His grace. Yea, many 
of those who now are God’s children 
will be amazed when they see how God 
so loved the world and how far His 
thoughts and plans were above their 
own. 

Christian people generally believe 
that God’s blessings are only for the 
selected Church. But now we begin 
to see that God’s Plan is wider than we 
had supposed; and that although He 
has given the Church “exceeding great 
and precious promises,’ He has also 
made bountiful provision for the world 
which He so loved as to redeem. The 
Jews made a similar mistake in sup- 
posing that all of God’s promises were 
for them alone. But when the due time 
came, and the Gentiles were favored, 
the remnant of Israel—those whose 
hearts were large enough to rejoice in 
this wider evidence of God’s grace— 
shared that increased favor, while the 
rest were blinded by prejudice and hu- 
man tradition. Let those of the Church 
who now see the dawning light of the 
Millennial Age, with its gracious ad- 
vantages for all the world, take heed 
lest they be found in opposition to the 
advancing light, and so for a-time be 
blinded to its glory and blessings. 


God’s Plans Contrasted with Creeds. 


How different is this glorious Plan 
of God—the selection of a few now in 
order to the blessing of the many here- 
after—from the distortions of these 
truths as presented by the opposing 
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views of Calvinism and Arminianism! 
The former both denies the Bible doc- 
trine of Free Grace and miserably dis- 
torts the glorious doctrine of Election 
by claiming that God could never have 
purposed to save any but a few—the 
Church; and that He elected and fore- 
ordained these to be eternally saved, 
but all others to go to eterna] torment. 
Arminianism both denies the doctrine 
of election and fails to comprehend the 
blessed fulness of God’s Free Grace, 
in denying that God has the power to 
bring to pass His loving designs for 
the blessing of all. 

While the doctrines of Election and 
Free Grace, as taught by Calvinism 
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and Arminianism, could never be har- 
monized with reason or with the Bible, 
yet those two glorious doctrines are 
perfectly harmonious and beautiful, 
seen from the viewpoint of the Plan 
of the Ages. 

Seeing, then, that so many of the 
glorious features of God’s Plan for 
human salvation from sin and death 
lie in the future, and that the Second 
Advent of our Lord Jesus is the de- 
signed step in the accomplishment of 
those long promised blessings, shall 
we not even more earnestly yearn for 
the time of His Second Advent than 
the less informed Jew looked for and 
longed for the First Advent? 





DAY’S GRAVE 


No further go. 


Here the grim dusk a dingier shadow throws. 
No pitying star dust shows— 


Here dig day’s grave. 


Here, in the dark, with eyes that will not weep, 
Smooth the dim pillow while, with pendulous feet, 
Death stalks the unlighted street. 


Dear day, it must be so. 

Close-shut are we from all the world and cold. 
Lo, yonder cornice crowds across the sky, 
Letting the sunlight die 

And blossoms of bewildering summer lie 


In mist and mould. 


The stone will smother and the damp will creep 


But you shall sleep 


Though lips that whimper and the noon’s sick cries 


Sob to far skies. 


And here, some night, with tremulous steps and slow 
The little children of the street shall come 

And swiftly, softly strow 

Wreaths, lately withered, on your sepulchre, 

And blindly weep, in passionate grief and dumb, 
Who little knew how sweet, how fair you were. 


RAY MOND S. BARTLETT. 





Experiences in Locating a Home on 
Public Lands in the West 


(As Told in Letters to the Family) 


By Anna W. Case 


(Continued From Last Month) 


(To my brother T—) 
Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 21, 1916. 
Dear T— 


W— took me to see a quarter-sec- 
tion in Pouce Coupe that he sent in 
an application to cancel, but I couldn’t 
believe he would be at all satisfied to 
work it. The land was very uneven, 
with many rocks and scattered brush— 
a discouraging looking bit of land but 
the best to be had. We were almost 
on the point of renting a house near 
it—buying a pair of oxen, etc., as we 
couldn’t have had the place for sixty 
days. Then we gave it up and finally 
left Pouce Coupe with the mail-carrier, 
after having been there about ten days. 
The trip to Grande Prairie—for, of 
course, we wouldn’t have gone over 
that terrible trail to Spirit River again 
—took three days—two days by mule 
team that walked all the way—one day 
by stage that made better time. The 
first day was through an uneven, partly 
wooded country—not good for much. 
At the first log house we came to we 
had dinner. It was the best built log 
house I have seen. The owner has 
made quite a little money trapping in 
winter—the silver fox skin bringing 
$500, I believe, and other skins mak- 
ing up a good balance. Moose is very 
plentiful in this country and provides 
an ample meat supply. Rabbits usu- 
ally. abound, but there are none this 
year, it being the seventh year when 


they are always gone. An immense 
grizzly bear was seen near this stop- 
ping place a few days before we were 
there. I felt disappointed not to see 
it myself! It was indeed an unusually 
lonely place for a man to settle with 
his family. I heard afterwards that 
the man had intended to reach Pouce 
Coupe, but he was driving a herd of 
cattle over the road, and when he got 
that far and saw the thick wild grass 
growing there beside Swan Lake, he 
decided to go no further, especially as 
winter was coming on. It is really a 
“swan” lake as in season there are 
large flocks of them, and they say 
these birds of twenty-five pounds are 
as good to eat as geese. 

From there we rode on again up and 
down the hilly land, stopping at night 
at another log cabin by the side of an- 
other lake. We had expected to find 
accommodations, but a glance around 
the one room showed us where our bed 
would be. After a supper of the reg- 
ulation bacon that never was smoked, 
and white beans that never were baked, 
and fried potatoes, the table was 
pushed back and a feather bed laid on 
the floor for the children and myself. 
We have been thankful that our sup- 
ply of blankets has been ample. Be- 
sides our family of five there were four 
men, one woman and two children, so 
the stories of quite a number sleeping 
in the rooms of New York tenements 
do not seem so odd. 
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The next day we passed several 
lakes literally covered with mallard 
ducks—I couldn’t help thinking what 
a treat it would be to you to be there 
with a gun and a boat. I think on one 
lake there must have been thousands. 
That night we reached Beaver Lodge— 
one of the oldest settlements in the dis- 
trict—the people coming there over a 
trail that took them three months. They 
have some first class land, and they 
deserve it; but the finest bit of farm- 
ing country I ever expect to see we 
reached the following noon. The 
place is called Lake Saskatoon—in the 
papers some one refers to it as the Ar- 
cadia of the Grande Prairie district— 
a term it well earns. 

It is decidedly aggravating to see 
this fine country and know you can’t 
have any of it now, although, when 
we considered everything, it didn’t 
seem worth while to risk settlement 
near here in the two sections where 
they send the new-comers—some thirty 
to forty miles out—for at Grande Prai- 


rie City we found conditions anything 


but conducive to staying there. The 
crop failure has put a damper on all 
business, and it seems as if W. 
heard nothing but pessimistic talk from 
the men. Sometime this will be a 
great country, but the first-comers are 
almost bound to lose. 

We got back to Edmonton as soon 
as possible. Staid at the Immigration 
Hall ten days, and are now in a little 
house in the suburbs while W 
looks awhile longer in this locality. To 
say that we are upset and discouraged 
is of course putting it mildly. Where 
W. has gone now, towards the north 
east, is largely settled by the French, 
To the west, and northwest, the land 
is wooded; to the south all desirable 
parts taken. Immigrants are coming 
here all the time, only to be disap- 
pointed. It ought to be better known 
in the States that good homestead land 
is gone, though for a moderate amount 
of money I believe a good farm can be 
purchased—not profitably, however. 
from the “C. P. R.,”’ as their game is a 
pretty safe one for them. 

Love to all, H. 
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(To my sister-in-law, M—) 


1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Allta., 
Sept. 21, 1916. 
Dear M— 

At last I have an address to which 
you may write. Let me hear from you 
at once all the news both concerning 
you folks and what you may know of 
E . Have you heard from her 
anything about the shipment of our 
goods. Here it is more than five weeks 
since we left and the things are not 
here. As four weeks are ample time, 
W supposed, of course, they were 
at one or the other of the three freight 
yards, so, as he had to hurry, he hired 
this unfurnished little house in the 
suburbs, only to find ourselves with al- 
most nothing to put in it. We had to 
get a stove anyway, but after sleeping 
on the floor for two nights, we decided 
we would have to get some second- 
hand bedding. What we don’t wish 
to keep they will buy back again, so 
it won’t be so bad. 

The worst feature of this house is 
the outside appearance. While it is 
well painted and in first class repair, 
it is high-posted and without any 
piazza to set it’off. I think for that 
reason they have to rent it so cheap— 
$5.50 a month, or $4.00 a month if 
taken for a year. There are six rooms 
besides toilet and good shed, where 
wood can be kept, and clothes dried 
in stormy weather. We, of course, do 
not need so much room, nor do I use 
the electric lights with which it is fitted 
—candles are cheap—but W. only 
had a day in which to look up some- 
thing, and the fact that one was get- 
ting so much for his money did not 
seem to be a serious drawback. 

W. has gone on a trip to the 
northeast on what he says is his last 
hunt for a homestead, for he says if 
he cannot get anything he will get a 
job in this city, and with rents so low 
and the cost of most food products 
cheaper than in the East, this is as 
good a place as anywhere, if not bet- 
ter. We are about ten years too late 
to get a desirable homestead, and it is 
too bad so many people keep coming 
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here for this purpose, only to be dis- 
appointed. Every day they are com- 
ing—from Washington, Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Ontario, Norway, etc. The Im- 
migration Hall where we were staying 
became crowded for rooms, and as our 
seven-day allowance was passed, we 
felt like an immigrant, for at the Im- 
migration Hall we all found ourselves 
in the same boat, whether American 
or Norwegian. The common question 
is “What part of the world are you 
from?” In this country nobody is na- 
tive save the Indian and the half-breed. 
Love to all, 


H. 


(To my sister E—) 
1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 
23, 1916. 


Dear E— 


I am enclosing a picture I noticed in 
an old paper found in this house. The 
log cabin is indeed typical of a great 
many one sees in the country, and is 


much like two where we spent the night 
while traveling, except that in the pic- 
ture the logs are hewn, whereas the 
ones we were in were made of the 
rough logs with all the bark left on; 
the roofs covered with clay or sod in- 
stead of what looks to be a sort of 
thatch. Grass and flowers—even grain 
—grow very nicely on the tops of some 
cabins, and one man in Pouce Coupe 
told us that he had lots of good mush- 
rooms upon his roof every year. 

The log cabin, they claim, is warmer 
in winter than these frame houses, but 
to see the way many of the latter are 
built you would think this ought to be 
a Californian climate. Such lots of 
little houses! Bungalows, cottages and 
even sheds about the size of the one 
we used to keep the horse in—shacks 
they call them here, with one or two 
rooms—and all these different kinds 
of houses mixed up together on the 
same street. For example, this is a 
small cottage house, on one side is a 
very nice larger house, well kept up; 
on the other side two shacks. one of 
them vacant—both unpainted. 
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Hope I shall hear from you very 
soon. 
Love to all, 


H. 


1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Alta., 
Sept. 27, 1916. 
Dear Mother G— 


The place where we stayed at Pouce 
Coupe—a French term that means 
“cut thumb”—was the home originally 
of a fur-trader who got on exception- 
ally well with the Indians, and was so 
kind in extending credit to any and 
all that he prospered and was much 
liked, and his sons to-day own 640 
acres of Jand with all the stock and 
tools that need to be on such a place. 
I would have liked to have made a 
sketch of that farm, for I doubt if 
many localities near here look so much 
like Alaska or the Yukon, and its dis- 
tance from a railroad gave it the real 
back-woods air. It was not, however, 
a spot where Indians would be likely 
to make their home, as they almost in- 
variably seek a lake, since their living 
comes so largely from white fish and 
moose. You were always interested 
in Indians, so I will try to write you 
concerning them, if we settle around 
here. Also I shall write you of the 
wild animals that seem such novelties 
to Easterners—of the rabbits that are 
so plentiful except every seventh year 
that one man fed his hogs through the 
winter on those which got into his barn 
every day, and which, after shutting 
the doors, he was able to catch and 
kill. So tame do these rabbits get 
that they will come up and nibble a 
man’s shoes. This, however, is the 
seventh year, and there are none at all. 
Almost as numerous are the little go- 
phers—something between a rat and 
a chipmunk—which inhabit prairie 
land and get so mad when an automo- 
bile goes by that they snap at the tires. 
I have seen no bears yet, except two 
tame ones, tied by chains. I was told 
one of these was safe enough to touch 
—that it used to be loose—and judg- 
ing this to be so by its gentle eyes, I 
attempted to pat him. I changed my 
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mind when he acted as if inclined to 
eat me. I am told these black bears 
are not dangerous, but bother the set- 
tlers by stealing food out of their 
cabins. The grizzlies are another 
proposition! There are porcupines— 
W. has seen one—beaver, all kinds 
of foxes, wolves and coyotes. I have 
seen two coyotes—pronounced ki- 
yutes—and heard them bark so much 
that since we left the north I find my- 
self listening at night for their weird 
laughter or screaming—either seems 
to describe their noise better than the 
word barking. 

On the trip W took last week he 
found nothing desirable except, as us- 
ual, where the land is all taken up. The 
land being so wet where the wild hay 
grows that many settlers cannot cut it 
and are lacking in food for their stock. 
He said the roads were so bad the 
wheels sunk in to the hubs—for up 
that way the travelers had not been 
sufficiently industrious to build the 
“corduroy” roads over the low places 
which we rode over so frequently in 
the Peace River country. These “cor- 
duroy” roads or bridges are certainly 
great to ride over, especially if the 
wagon lacks springs. They are made 
by placing large logs lengthways, then 
putting smaller ones close together 
across them—and they are the only 
kind of bridges possible in a back- 
woods country. 

The children are quite at home here 
in this little house, and do not think of 
such a thing as being frightened when 
we find ourselves alone, although it 
certainly seems odd to me when night 
comes, as this is my first experience in 
living alone—the children counting 
more as responsibilities which increase 
rather than lessen the lonesomeness. 
In the evenings I burn candles, for I 
like them and find them cheap. I also 
burn wood for fuel because I like it, 
although in this country the native coal, 
which oftentimes lies nearly on the sur- 
face of the ground, is perhaps just as 
cheap—being only $3.50 a ton at pres- 
ent. Nor is the native wood and coal 
the only fuel found here, for instead of 
getting water when they drill a well 
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in some localities, they get gas or oil. 
At present the finding of valuable oil 
wells north of the Peace River has cre- 
ated quite a rush for speculation up 
there. 

If it hadn’t been for the war I sup- 
pose the development of this whole 
northwest would have gone on quite 
rapidly, but with the failure to finish 
the proposed railway lines and the 
knowledge that no new ones are likely 
to be built for some time, has come a 
check to expansion. Opinions concern- 
ing the agricultural value of these pro- 
vinces, and their present condition, of 
course differ a great deal, for even if 
many of the people are dissatisfied it 
may be only that these people who 
have come here were dissatisfied be- 
fore, and have but brought their dis- 
content with them. Facts, however, 
should show the real condition, but 
they are hard to get at. Some one said 
years ago that these prairies would 
never be of any value except to the 
Indians and the buffaloes. To see this 
large city, fourteen miles long, with its 


good schools, and public buildings, its 
level streets and electric lines, its num- 
berless dwelling houses and countless 
stores, you would say he made a mis- 


take. Edmonton started out to be too 
large—like a child that has grown too 
fast—and now it must stand still to 
adjust itself. One doesn’t seem to hear 
of any crimes, nor to see any regular 
police on the streets. 

Whatever the streets may lack in 
police they make up in soldiers. They 
are to be seen everywhere, either singly 
by day or a large number parading by 
night. -The sound of the bugle is quite 
familiar. They are still talking of con- 
scription, which will probably come 
about if the war lasts over winter. 

With love to all, 
H. 


(To my sister E—) 
1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Alta., 

Oct. 7, 1916. 
Dear E— 


On the last trip W—— took, eighty 
miles to the north, and which he took 
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with a regular locator who charged him 
$10, and found nothing that he would 
consider for a moment. He has given 
up going any more, and at present is 
again talking of the southern part of 
B. C., as he is so apprehensive of what 
the winters will be here. Nobody 
thinks he is in earnest in regard to 
homesteading, for it seems to be the 
united opinion of every one that a man 
is mighty foolish to do so. They say 
a man should buy improved land, but 
according to some the land is likely to 
be no good after it has been worked 
awhile. At any rate, men seem to stay 
—if they can afford it—the necessary 
three years until they get a title, and 
then leave the country for more south- 
ern climates. 

The place of which we are thinking 
in B. C. is a fruit growing district, 
where the winters are not so severe. 
We are already having November wea- 
ther—the windows heavily frosted this 
morning, and wet clothes hanging in 
the shed, frozen stiff. It is pleasant 
now, after quite a stormy spell, when it 
attempted to snow two different times. 

I saw a great display of northern 
lights last night about nine o'clock. 
It was not the first I have seen here, 
but by far the best. The light was 
intense and high in the sky, and wav- 
ered about in the most interesting fash- 
ion. I never supposed there were rain- 
bow colors in such displays, but I saw 
them last night—not bright, of course, 
though colors nevertheless—the red at 
the bottom grading indistinctly to the 
greenish tone at the top. Sometimes 
spots of bright light, having these col- 
ors, would seem to jump about almost 
anywhere in the north, although the 
movement seemed to be always from 
east to west. At other times the curve 
of light was similar to a rainbow—with 
streaks of light flaring along the higher 
parts and going as high sometimes as 
the north star. 

I have not my mail yet from Pouce 
Coupe—will probably receive it next 
week. What is the matter with Mrs. 
F.—that I don’t hear from her? 

With love, 
H. 


(To my sister E—) 
1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Alta., 

Oct. 10, 1916. 
Dear E— 


The goods are here. The charges are 
about $58, there being 30 articles which 
I believe is right. We shall not have 
them brought here, as I do not think we 
will be here very much longer. The 
two bundles you sent arrived yester- 
day—Thanksgiving Day! I am glad 
to have the things, but it is too long a 
distance to send very much. 

We are now quite decided on what 
we are to do. W got some B. C. 
papers, and by chance almost I noticed 
an article by an Oregon man on the 
loganberry juice business. You know 
the West is largely prohibition, even 
B. C. going that way only a month 
ago, and a natural result is a greatly in- 
creased demand for fruit juices. This 
loganberry is somewhat like the black- 
berry and raspberry, for the growing 
of which Vancouver Island is ideal. 
Now it seems that there is a great de- 
mand in the South for loganberry juice, 
which readily sells at 50 cents a quart 
wholesale. Our plan is to buy a ten 
or twenty acre tract on Vancouver Is- 
land on long-time payment, set out a 
few acres to this loganberry, and mean- 
while grow some strawberries and veg- 
etables until they are in bearing. Then 
we will either sell to factory or start 
a small bottling works ourselves. I 
am writing to the man who gave the 
lecture on this business to get more 
particulars. If possible W. will 
get about ten other men interested in 
this at the same time, so that they can 
start a co-operative community before 
we get through with it. with school, 
store, church, etc. 

My knowledge 
added to W 


of berry-growing, 
’s knowledge of bot- 
tling, packing, etc., gives us both cour- 
age in this proposition, and regardless 
of the co-operative part of it the berry 
itself would sell either in Victoria or 


across the line. T says, do some- 
thing everybody else isn’t doing. I 
think he would consider this thing a 
good idea. I think the railroads and 
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business men around that island would 
like to see this industry started, as it 
would give employment and stimulate 
the community. The lecturer seemed 
to think 10,000 acres could be set out 
to this fruit which would yield $13,- 
000,000 worth of juice. 
With love, 
H. 


(To my sister E—) 
1 Eighth St., Edmonton, Alta., 


Oct. 18, 1916. 
Dear E— 


Am writing to let you know that 
the parcels arrived O. K. this morn- 
ing, with the diplomas safe and sound. 
The only reason I wanted them is be- 
cause in this country one never knows 
what may happen, and should we find 
ourselves located near a country school 
I might find it advisable to take it— 
if I could get it—although I really do 
not think seriously of the idea. 

We have rented this house for an- 


other month, as it will be cheaper to 
stay here until we are sure where we 


are going in B. C. If we do not go 
to Vancouver Island we may locate in 
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the famous fruit district called Okana- 
gan Valley, which is not quite so far 
from here. This is a rather dry place, 
and farmers use irrigation to make 
perfectly sure of their crops. On 
Vancouver Island the rainfall is ample 
and the climate warmer in winter. We 
have letters to receive within a short 
while, and upon them will depend our 
choice. Do not send any more 
bundles until we are settled, as we 
will have no way to pack them. Why 
do you send clippings, etc., concerning 
Eastern farms? I cannot imagine 
either W or myself wishing to re- 
turn East. If we had $10,000, I do not 
think we would go any further east 
than southern California. If we ever 
decide to leave Canada it would be to 
go to Oregon, but as I say, believe we 
will settle in a fruit district in B. C— 
surely any one who has seen and 
heard as much about homesteading as 
we will never care to try it, nor have 
we money enough to buy and equip 
either a grain or a stock farm. 
As ever, 


H. 


(To be continued.) 

















The Schoolma’‘am on the Warpath 


By G. V. Alliston 


HENEVER I think of the Kai- 
WV ser and Woodrow Wilson I 
am reminded also of Edwin 
Boomer and Mark Manners, 
two of my co-workers at Cleaver’s Cor- 
ners’ School; and I should not mind 
wagering my best bonnet—providing 
wagering were legal, and I were al- 
lowed to wear the bonnet afterwards— 
that the Woodrow Wilson class, i. e., 
the Allies, will win for the same rea- 
son that Mark Manners’ class did, al- 
though Mark was a far less magnifi- 
cent character than Boomers. 


The two were in charge of separate _ 


divisions of the same grammar grade. 
The reasons why the work of the one 
achieved such a signal victory over 
that of the other might have proven 
an enigma to the uninitiated, for how 
Boomers did work, to be sure. His 
mind was packed with information. It 
was as bulgy as a rag-bag, and just 
as ready to spill out; probably also 
as slovenly as that useful receptable 
for outworn threads and shreds. He 
was forever explaining, and demon- 
strating, and elaborating with volumi- 
nous verbosity, and wordy tenuousity, 
while the boys and girls sat and 
yawned, and thought up plans for the 
playground, and schemes for the vaca- 
tion—and showed the poorest results 
possible at their examinations. He 
cherished an air of pompous aloof- 
ress, and a big stick; and esteemed 
himself the best disciplinarian in the 
school. In fact, he cherished his dis- 
cipline so carefully that he must have 
carried it along with him when he took 
a recess, for the moment he turned his 
back upon his pupils, Bedlam loosed 
itself, and the Armenian Atrocities be- 
gan: mice and spiders in harness went 
over the top into the girls’ trenches, ink 


flew, combatants fought entirely re- 
gardless of civilization’s rules of war- 
fare; intrigues were formulated, love- 
letters penned, and spies posted; the 
whole to be quelled only by the reap- 
pearance of pomposity and the big 
stick. 

Mark Manners’ personality  dis- 
played no outward decorations, if one 
excepts a genial, care-free, leisurely 
outlook upon classroom affairs. Self- 
advertisement was not his favorite foi- 
ble, and the pupils were not made 
aware of what he either did or did not 
know. No single straw of information 
would Mark vouchsafe that they could 
discover or learn for themselves. He 
had mastered the art of “how not to do 
it” to perfection. In truth a somewhat 
unenlightened Education Board would 
have dismissed him for not doing his 
work had not the Principal explained 
that Mr. Manners had undertaken the 
hardest scholastic task of any other— 
that of teaching the children to use the 
brains that God had given them. As 
for discipline, in Mark’s domain, ap- 
parently, was “no sech enemile.” He 
took occasion to remark that beating 
was all right for carpets; also that the 
big stick might go for firewood; but a 
silken cobweb somewhere in Mark’s 
vicinity held the pupils within bonds 
as effectually as a chain. 

He had a canny way of getting them 
to govern themselves. Elections be- 
came the order of that classroom; and 
presidents, and sheriffs, small in size 
but great in responsibility, arose from 
the ranks. Also the pupils were kept 
busy. When Mark took a recess he 
would mention that geography was to 
be finished, and that he would look 
over it when he came back; wherefor, 
and because of that lasso of cobweb, 
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anarchy merely found some such ex- 
pression as “Hey, whatcha cribbin’ off 
me for? Dig up some thinks of yer 
own, yer left-eyed tarpot!” But this 
traveled no further than the ears of the 
president in charge, who “wasn’t such 
a sneak as to tell.” In a word, Man- 
ners and his class became to be es- 
teemed the greatest success of Clea- 
vers Corners’ School. Manners, 
among other things, had inaugurated a 
fine, young, enthusiastic democracy, 
abundantly capable of self-govern- 
ment—a democracy the individual 
members of which, later, were to be- 
come a power and influence in the 
township. 

And the great reason that the Wood- 
row Wilson class—and there is some 
class about it—will win the war is that 
its individuals also have learned, or 
are learning the art of self-govern- 
ment. 

When the peoples of the Kaiser class 
have perfected themselves in the same 
lesson, they, too, willbe on the road 
to victory. May that time be soon, 
for it will bring the dawn of true peace 
to their storm-swept horizon! 


SCRAPS OF PAPER. 
The Declaration of Independence. 


Thrice famed Scroll, thou blood- 
bought Roll, beat of a people’s heart 

Where writ in flames are deathless 
names, undying as their Chart! 

Thou Clarion of Liberty; thou Star to 
light the Earth; 

Star of a Western day-dawn fair; Her- 
ald of Freedom’s birth, 


The Glory Flag, the Tricolor, the Flag 
of Crosses Three, 

Now twined fly athwart the sky for 
God and Liberty! 


The Spirit of thee, honored Scroll, into 
Light’s pathway flies, 

And through an Eagle’s mighty throat 
pours mighty threnodies 

That give the right to just men all to 
walk in peace; to fight 
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For ideals and altar-fires; to live in 
Freedom’s might. 


The Glory Flag, the Tricolor, the Flag 
of Crosses Three 

Are waving side by side to-day for God 
and Liberty. 


The Marseillaise. 


Diapason of war-worn sound: cry of a 
people’s wrong! 

For “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” 
the Song. 

Oh, chivalrous, enduring France, thy 
martyrdom is o’er; 

Thy day will rise, thy enemies will 
wreck thy bounds no more, 


For three great flags in union wave to 
one battle-cry: 

“Fraternity, Equality, World Peace, 
and Liberty!” 


Magna Charta. 


A centuries’-old paper-scrap wrung 
from a traitor’s hand; 

A paper-scrap that shall endure while 
falls Time’s hour-glass sand, 

In crystal shrined, in hearts enshrined 
holds place in Britain yet, 

Though Britain’s skies are fire-rent, 
and Britain’s shores beset. 


The Glory Flag, the Tricolor, the Flag 
of Crosses Three, 

Dear, crimsoned flags, their tale the 
same: FOR GOD AND LIBERTY! 


What men are these? The Japanese, 
the Russian, the Serb; 

Italian, and Belgian—brave souls no 
wrongs could curb; 

Roumanian, and mountaineer; the Por- 
tuguese; the Pole 

Entwine their pennons with the Three 
—a mighty muster-roll. 


While heroes passed to The Beyond 
join in the battle-cry, 

And echo from Supernal Heights: 
“FOR GOD AND LIBERTY!” 





The Fall of Kerensky 


By John O. Coghlan 


HE following graphic descrip- 
tion of the downfall of Mr. Ke- 
rensky and the sacking of the 
Winter Palace is by the corre- 
spondent in Petrograd of The Morn- 
ing Post. It is under date of Novem- 
ber 10th, and appeared in The Morn- 
ing Post in a recent issue: 

On Tuesday morning, the corre- 
spondent writes, Mr. Kerensky held on 
the Palace Square a farewell parade 
of the Women’s Battalion shortly pro- 
ceeding to the front. They consisted 
of five companies, something over a 
thousand total strength, under the 
command of Captain Loskov, who had 
trained them. Mr. Kerensky then pro- 
ceeded to the Council of the Russian 
Republic (the prae-Parliament) sitting 
in the Marinsky Palace, and made 
there a great demagogic speech which 
roused intense enthusiasm on delivery, 
but universal criticism after cool con- 
sideration, and failed to save a vote 
adverse to his government. In the 
course of this speech he announced 
that he and his government were seri- 
ously threatened by the Bolsheviki 
(Maximalists), and called upon all 
men to declare at once whether they 
were for the Russian Republic or 
against it. The same afternoon the 
Bolsheviki quietly captured Petrograd, 
restored traffic over the bridges which 
the Kerensky government had swung 
open and guarded, took over every- 
thing except: the actual building of 
the Winter Palace, and set up in the 
Smolny Institute, three-quarters of a 
mile east of the State Duma and on 
the Neva, a new government of men 
mostly with Jew-German names pass- 
ing under Russian names. 

The whole operation of capturing 
Petrograd was done in the most ad- 


mirable military manner; the troops 
were perfectly sober throughout, under 
proper discipline, and in possession of 
definite plain military orders which 
they carried out with courtesy and 
firmness. The land approaches to the 
Winter Palace were taken and strongly 
picketed without opposition. The crui- 
ser Aurora and three destroyers ar- 
rived from Helsingfors, the big ship 
anchoring in the stream about a mile 
and a half below the Winter Palace, 
the three destroyers taking up posi- 
tions opposite the palace under the 
fortress of Saints Peter and Paul. 
naval contingent was got to Petrograd 
by orders, which turned out to be 
forged, from the Centrofleet (the Head 
Center Committee of the United Sail- 
ors Committees.) When the orders 
came to put out of harbor the men 
had demurred, alleging the bad wea- 
ther, and it was only the strong order 
from their own Centrofleet which com- 
pelled their obedience. 

During Mr. Kerensky’s tenure of the 
Winter Palace, where he kept up with 
his fraternity a more than royally ex- 
travagant state, the premises had been 
guarded by various bodies of cadets, 
as being the most trustworthy wearers 
of military uniform in Petrograd. An 
exceptionally strong body of cadets 
from several military schools had been 
concentrated in the Winter Palace on 
Tuesday, and the Women’s Battalion 
was ordered to remain there on duty in 
place of starting for the front. There 
were also six guns and about a score 
of Maxims. A company of one of 
the Death Battalions was also got in 
at the last minute. But no arrange- 
ments had been made either for the 
comfort or even the victualing of a 
force which now exceeded 2,000. The 
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Mr. Kerensky 


Death Battalion men had no boots and 
were only partially armed; they de- 
manded arms and equipment, and in 
particular clamored for food. Get- 
ting nothing they left the palace. The 
various colonels commanding cadet 
units began withdrawing their boys 
for the same reasons. 

Captain Loskov of the Women’s 
Battalion, marched away with four 
companies, leaving only the second 
company of something under 200 in 
the palace. The artillerymen took 
their six guns from the interior court- 
yard of the palace out upon the Palace 
Square, apparently intending to return 
to barracks, but fel] into the hands of 
the opposing forces without reluct- 
ance. In this way by repeated defec- 
tions, due mainly to the entire neglect 
of any kind of preparations, the forces 
available for the defense of the Win- 
ter Palace fell below 1,000, two-thirds 
of whom were boys, and a few men. 
Maxim-gunners and oddments, while 


women. 


something under 200 were 
The Women’s Battalion must be spec- 
ially mentioned. First, they were wo- 
men. They had joined to defend their 


country from the foreign foe, and 
were entirely opposed to any form of 
participation in politica] quarrels. 
During the “insurrection” against 
Kerensky’s government last July these 
women soldiers were specially ordered 
into Petrograd from their training 
camp in the country to help to save 
the Government. They had then 
hardly more than begun their training, 
and, indeed, had never yet fired a shot 
from their rifles. On that occasion 
their commanding officer successfully 
pleaded with Mr. Kerensky that it was 
unwise from the military point of view 
to attempt to utilize raw, untrained 
troops, even men, and these were wo- 
men untrained; moreover, the women 
soldiers were on the eve of mutiny at 
being called in to take part in a politi- 
cal quarrel. As the women were not 








actually needed in July the plea pre- 
vailed. It was not so now; the women 
were trained and ready for the front; 
they did not put forward the second 
plea on this occasion, but their feel- 
ings were entirely against taking any 
part in what was only dubiously for 
their country’s good, and very cer- 
tainly required them to shoot their 
own fellow countrymen. Presumably 
the second company remained to vin- 
dicate the honor of the corps, which 
they fully accomplished as soldiers, 
only to suffer afterward as women. 
Captain Loskov with the other four 
companies appears to have taken train 
for the front, for nothing is yet known 
of their whereabouts. The second 
company came under the command of 
their honorary colonel-in-chief, who, 
in another capacity, was present in 
the palace. 

Through all of Tuesday evening, 
night, and all Wednesday, the Winter 
Palace building, not even including 
the Palace Square, was the sole terri- 
tory out of all the Russias, covering 
one-sixth of the globe, that the Ke- 
rensky government could command. It 
was defended by boys and women. 
But an oversight, or the sheer ignor- 
ance of the Bolsheviki, lost them, in 
spite of otherwise admirable military 
dispositions, all they seemed to have 
won. From the official residence of 
the Minister of War, not half a mile 
from the palace, and already in the 
hands of the Bolsheviki, runs a direct 
cable to the field headquarters, which 
are again directly connected with all 
parts of Russia. This cable was in 
charge of a couple of young officers, 
with a staff of four telegraphists. The 
operating room is in the attics, which 
were not searched by the captors, and 
there is telephonic direct communica- 
tion from this room to the palace. One 
of the officers repaired to the palace, 
and for 48 hours the cable worked un- 
hampered in the interests of the Ke- 
renski government to all ends of Rus- 
sia. 

Within the palace, Tuesday evening 
and night passed in a state of sheer 
panic. All the ministers, including 
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Mr. Kerensky, were there, but one who 
had ventured out was recognized and 
made prisoner while attempting to re- 
turn. Eye-witnesses describe the 
scene as purely farcical. Every one 
was giving orders and everybody else 
issuing counter-orders. Ministers bus- 
tled about from room to room talking 
at random. Even Mr. Kerensky was 
seen wildly asking all and sundry: 
“What are we to do now ?”—“Can you 
suggest anything to be done?” down to 
a despairing, “What shall I do?” An 
officer newly arrived with dispatches 
from the front was placed in com- 
mand of all the forces left in the 
palace. He proposed to hold the Pal- 
ace Square, but was not allowed to 
take a single soldier, boy or girl, out- 
side the seeming safety of the massive 
palace walls. 

In the early hours of Wednesday 
morning, in the pitch darkness of the 
night, a motor launch quietly put in to 
the narrow little waterway known as 
the Zimnaja Kanavka, between the 
Winter Palace and the Hermitage, fa- 
miliar to all lovers of Russian opera 
as one of the most captivating pieces 
of scenery in “Life for the Tzar.” Into 
this swift craft, Mr. Kerensky, with his 
adjutant, disguised in the topcoats and 
uniform caps of the imperial lackeys, 
silently lowered himself, having stolen 
out by a back way from the palace 
precincts. It was a simple matter to 
put ashore after a noiseless voyage by 
the Neva, and one of its canals at a 
point within easy reach of the railway 
station, but in all probability the es- 
cape was managed first by motor car 
after the launch had cleared the dan- 
ger zone in the near neighborhood of 
the palace. Mr. Kerensky proceeded 
to Bikhov, some score of miles from 
field headquarters, and the place of 
confinement of the victims of his bare 
act of treachery of a couple of months 
ago, General Korniloff and a dozen 
others. He was too late to prevent 
their escape, but devoted himself with 
success to the task of pleading the 
cause of his helpless government 
against the “usurpation of the sover- 
eign power” by the Bolsheviki. 
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It was a dramatic escape. But were 
the “enemy” really hoodwinked, and 
did it really take place as told? The 
Bolsheviki were in no haste to seize 
the prey they held so securely in their 
toils. They took things leisurely. And 
Mr. Kerensky got away on this, as on 
the previous occasion, when the Bol- 
sheviki last July threatened his govern- 
ment with extinction. In September, 
when Korniloff was falsely said to be 
marching on Petrograd with the same 
hostile intentions, it was to the Bolshe- 
viki that Mr. Kerensky had recourse for 
assistance. The Jews here openly say 
of him “he is ours!’ and Mr. Kerensky 
on several occasions has proved by his 
actions that solidarity of the blood 
which admits of no misconceptions. 
Mr. Kerensky was the only person in 
the Winter Palace at the moment of 
crisis whqgm the Jews claimed for their 
own, and he was the only person who 
got away. All the circumstances point 
to something more than happy coinci- 
dence. It is only when one recalls the 


amazing careers of such men as Azev 
or Father Gapon that a certain light 
seems to be thrown upon much that 
is extremely curious in the life history 


of the meteor “Autocrat of the 
Tongue,” Mr. Kerensky. 

Throughout Wednesday there was 
little hindrance to foot traffic about 
the Winter Palace Square, and adjoin- 
ing streets, save for the stretch of quay 
facing the palace. But at 6 o’clock 
on Wednesday evening, orders came to 
stop all movement, and the pickets 
closed up and prepared for action. 
Shortly after 6 p. m the Provisional 
government received a formal sum- 
mons to surrender. They had spent 
Wednesday in compiling a number of 
proclamations to the nation, which they 
circulated—how widely is still un- 
known—by means of the direct wire to 
field headquarters. Konovalov took 
the lead after the disappearance of Mr. 
Kerensky, and his signature stands be- 
low a proclamation which tells the 
nation, amongst other things, at a time 
when the whole Petrograd garrison had 
12 hours before declared against the 
Provisional government, that, “owing 
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to the want of firmness and indecision 
of a part of the Petrograd garrison, not 
all the dispositions of the Provisional 
government could be carried out.” A 
number of speeches were made in the 
Palace by various ministers, who in- 
formed their hearers that the Bolshe- 
viki were surrounded, that troops were 
momentarily expected to arrive from 
the front, and that even if fired upon 
they must hold out. No reply was sent 
to the first formal demand, which was 
followed later in the evening by a 
definite ultimatum. The Provisional 
government requested some extension 
of the time named, which was granted. 
But about 10 at night it became evident 
that the Winter Palace must be taken 
by force. 

In a military sense, the situation was 
foolish and impossible. At point-blank 
range down the river were the - big 
guns of the cruiser. Opposite the pal- 
ace stood the fortress with an unknown 
force of artillery assembled there, and 
under its wall three destroyers. The 
Neva opposite the Winter Palace is 
not 600 yards wide, a trifling range for 
a modern rifle, to say nothing of naval 
guns. The land approaches to the Pal- 
ace were held by an overwhelming 
force, and from any part of Petrograd 
any number of guns might have been 
brought to bear against so large a mark 
with certainty. The defense was not 
a score of Maxims and the rifles of a 
few hundred boys and girls. In such 
circumstances the Provisional govern- 
ment decided that the boys and girls 
must support their valiant defiance of 
the ultimatum. It can only be charac- 
terized as a wicked decision. The na- 
val guns alone could have made a heap 
of ruins of this magnificent palace in 
10 minutes if properly served. Apart 
from the lives of the boys and girls 
called upon to defend the nominal mas- 
ters of some 15,000,000 soldiers, the 
Winter Palace is estimated to contain 
art treasures and precious objects of 
every kind of historic and _ intrinsic 
value to a total amount of $250,000.- 
000. 

Owing to the royal state maintained 
for months past by Kerensky and com- 
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pany in the imperial palace of the 
Tzars, and the splendid banquets given 
to fellow-tribesmen and political adher- 
ents, the treasures of the Winter Pal- 
ace, unlike those of the Hermitage, had 
not been removed except for such 
smaller articles as disappeared from 
time to time by the hands of all and 
sundry who visited the modern expo- 
nent of that most vicious form of gov- 
ernment, the “autocracy of the tongue.” 
The Bolsheviki were merciful, or, as 
subsequentl events made more likely, 
they had a just appreciation of the 
value of the loot contained in the Win- 
ter Palace. When all terms and exten- 
sions of time had expired, the cruiser 
fired a salvo of blank from its big guns, 
the destroyer artillery followed suit, 
and the fortress guns filled up intervals, 
while from the land side began a fight 
between the boys and girls against 
thousands of soldiers and sailors with 
rifles, Maxims, armored cars and some 
field guns. The first naval salvo was 


fired at about 9:30 p. m. on Wednes- 
day. From that time till 2 o’clock in 


the morning, the same program was re- 
peated some half-dozen times, the guns 
of the cruiser and destroyers using 
nothing but blank ammunition. 

So far as the Provisional government 
were concerned, there was no danger, 
and they continued obstinate. How far 
encouraging, though hardly true, mes- 
sages from the outer world produced 
this misplaced valor can only be sur- 
mised. But the din of big naval ar- 
tillery, field guns, Maxims and rifle fir- 
ing continued at intervals for nearly 
five hours, the heavens being lit up 
with a rosy glow some thirty times 
from the big gun flashes of the cruiser. 
At last the minor artillery began to 
use shell, but the firing, whether pur- 
posely or not, was somewhat erratic. 
Three shells fell in the town, all more 
or less in line with the Winter Palace, 
but the gunners overshot by 600, 1,000 
and 3,500 yards, respectively, with 
these three. The first two failed to 
explode and caused little damage. The 
last wrecked two flats in the region 
known as the Izmailov streets, the reg- 
ular lines of streets originally forming 
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the cantonments of the Izmailov 
Guards regiment. Two corners of the 
heavy plaster cornice of the Winter 
Palace have been knocked off by shell 
fire, but only one shell struck squarely. 
It pierced the massive walls, and, with- 
out exploding, contrived utterly to 
wreck one of the magnificent historical 
pictures which adorn the vast walls of 
the-palace. It is that famous picture 
representing the scene of the last fight 
and surrender in 1857 of the daring 
tribal chieftain of the Caucasus, Sha- 
myl, “The Last Stand at Gunib.” 

The Provisional government surren- 
dered shortly after 2 o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday, and were 
marched off in custody to the fortress. 
With them went some 500 of the ca- 
dets. But the valiant women soldiers 
had a harder fate . . . And the price- 
less art and other treasures of the Win- 
ter Palace—where are they now? The 
soldiery and their friends spent the 
night, the next day, and a good deal of 
Friday in stripping and removing 
everything they thought good to take, 
and destroying most of the rest. Like 
mad, senseless barbarians in the pal- 
aces of the Caesars, they slashed criss- 
cross innumerable great works of art. 
Portraits of the Tzars were treated 
with especial ferocity. One singular— 
or was it intentional ?—exception to 
the general fury strikes the eye and 
wakens a train of reflection. Amid a 
number of portraits ripped to shreds 
hangs untouched that of the German 
Moltke! Did these barbarians know 
whom they spared? Or was the work 
of destruction carried on under direc- 
tion of the Jew-German double-name 
Russians who are the Bolsheviki lead- 
ers? Such is the fact, whatever be the 
explanation . . . The Preobrazhensky 
regiment, the next neighbors of the 
palace, loaded their whole service 
trains with loot, put their womenkind 
atop and set off to their country homes 
—they had made the haul of their lives 
and were minded to share it, if at all, 
with their homefolks in the villages. 
Motor lorries were busy for a couple 
of days in getting loot away from the 
Winter Palace, and the whole neigh- 
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borhood was like an ant hill disturbed, 
carrying off its precious freight on 
their overburdened backs in every 
direction. 

And upon whose head lies the 
blame? Not the Bolsheviki, not the 
“democracy” of Russia. They spared 
the Winter Palace last March; it was 
never a scratch the worse for all that 
happened then, neither outside nor in- 
side. It had long ceased to be the 
residence of the Romanoffs; it was 
the art museum of a nation. Never 
spoke so strongly the ineradicable in- 
stincts of the Jew as when that semi- 
Jew, Mr. Kerensky, who with the aid 
of misguided foreign sympathies cre- 
ated on paper the “democracy” of Rus- 
sia, elected to take up his residence 
in the Palace of the Tzars. Mr. Ke- 
rensky who eight months ago lived in 
a mean room, up a mean court, in an 
obscure part of Petrograd, has sav- 
ored to the full the luxury of empire, 
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realized the “‘autocracy of the tongue,” 
and feasted with his fellow tribesmen 
and political supporters on the gold 
and silver plate of bygone emperors 
and empresses, the gifts of great kings 
and the work of matchless artists never 
to be replaced. Mr. Kerensky led the 
bedlam that, thanks to foreign foolish- 
ness, Masquerades as “democracy” in 
Russia, into the Winter Palace. 

From prince to peasant, all alike 
know where lies the blame for a deed 
unparalleled in modern times. The 
common folk have murmured long past 
at Mr. Kerensky’s insolent occupation 
of the imperial palace, and the lux- 
ury he lavishly enjoyed there, while 
they, despite eight months of speechi- 
fying, remain precisely where they 
were, with ever less to eat, and paper 
money growing daily more to count 
and less to value. Upon Mr. Keren- 
sky personally, not his government, 
lies this blame. 





The Ignacio Zuloaga Collection of Paintings 


By J. Nilsen Laurvik, Director Palace of Fine Arts 


HE most important “One-Man 

Art Exhibition” ever held on 

the Pacific Coast opened in the 

Palace of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco, February 16th—March 15th 
—when the great collection of paint- 
ings by Ignacio Zuloaga, the celebrated 
contemporary Spanish painter, was 
thrown open to the public. 

This collection has been exhibited 
in the leading cities of the East, and 
has created a veritable sensation wher- 
ever shown, by reason of its rich, ex- 
otic color and extraordinary subject 
matter. The latter has occasioned no 
little discussion in New York, Wash- 
ington, Brooklyn and Boston, where the 
ironical realism of Zuloaga was not al- 
ways interpreted according to the 
Spanish point of view. 

The collection was organized and 


brought to America under the auspices 
of Mrs. Philip M. Lydig, and is being 
shown in San Francisco through the 
kind offices and guarantee of Mr. Chas. 
Templeton Crocker. The exhibition 
is retrospective in character, including 
early examples of the artist’s work, 
which help to show his development. 
It comprises forty-two canvases, sev- 
eral of which are so large that they 
have to be taken off the stretchers and 
rolled for transportation. Every phase 
of Zuloaga’s artistic activity is repre- 
sented here—with striking figure- 
pieces, daring nudes, great groups, as 
well as portraits and landscapes, all 
colored with his peculiarly distinctive 
Spanish point of view, which he has 
expressed with such a strong personal 
accent. 

This personal equation in art is the 





‘Women of Sepulveda,”’ by Ignacio Zuloaga. 


In the Zuloaga Exhibition, 


Palace of Fine Arts. 


very essence of Zuloaga’s gospel, as he 
himself has so clearly expressed it 
when he said: “I abhore with all my 
being mere slavish fidelity to fact— 
the stupid and servile expedient of 
those who are content simply to copy 


nature. I hold that the painter is en- 
titled to arrange, compose, magnify 
and exalt those elements that go to 
make up a given scene. How it is pos- 
sible for any one still to believe that 
we should prostrate ourselves before 
actuality, especially to-day when we 
have at our disposal the camera, the 
cinematograph and color photography. 
Art must submit to profound and far- 
reaching changes. And while I can- 
not bring myself to countenance the 
vagaries of cubism, futurism and the 
like, I frankly hold that painting 
should be more cerebral, more ready to 


accept certain definite limitations and 
sacrifices. Though caring more for the 
older art, I am by no means an enemy 
of all that is new. I greatly admire, 
for instance, the unquestioned sincer- 
ity and austere devotion to the abso- 
lute exhibited by such a man as Pablo 
Picasso.” 

In this collection are to be found 
some of his most important works, 
such as: the alluring “Women on the 
Balcony” overlooking the bull ring; 
the remarkable portrait of “The Car- 
dinal,” with its fantastic landscape 
background in the Mona Lisa. This is 
rivaled only by the full length “Por- 
trait of M. Maurice Barres,” with the 
hill town of Segovia in the background; 
the great melancholy group entitled 
“The Brotherhood of Christ Crucified,” 
wherein the spirit of Greco and Velas- 








“The Cardinal,” by Ignacio Zuloaga. 
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quez are united to give a modern ex- 
pression to the mystic soul of Spain, 
whose deeply religious fanaticism is 
no less characteristic than her famous 


bull fights and Carmencitas. Of the 
latter there are many, each breathing 
a different allurement—one more tan- 
talizing than the other. Here are the 
debonair, alert heroes of the bull ring 
depicted as no one since Goya has been 
able to do it; nor has the face of Spain 
itself been more expressively depicted 
than in these landscapes of castle- 
covered hil] tops such as: “Alquezar,” 
“Sepulveda,” and the morose, melan- 
choly portrait of the little, sequestered 
village of “La Virgen de la Pena.” 

In all of these strange canvases, 
whether they be portrait or landscape, 
bull fighter or belle, whether cardinal 
or gypsy, whether peasant or poet, one 
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is conscious of the Spain of yesterday 
no less than of that of to-day. A rem- 
iniscent romanticism pulsates through 
all these paintings, taking us back to 
the days of glory when the Spanish 
galleon ruled the sea, and Spanish art 
and Spanish courtesy were things to 
conjure with, as indeed they still are. 

Of this collection, John Singer Sar- 
geant, the world renowned American 
portrait painter, has said: “An exhibi- 
tion of the works of Ignacio Zuloaga 
is an event to be proclaimed as one of 
supreme artistic interest. With Spanish 
courtesy it is to an American painter 
that he confides the honor of announc- 
ing him to the American public. Little 
more than a word of welcome to this 
great artist is needful when one is sure 
that his genius will receive in this 
country the recognition that it has con- 








“Portrait of Mme. La Comtesse Mathieu De Noaiiles,’”’ by Ignacio Zuloaga. 
In the Zuloaga Exhibition, Palace of Fine Arts. 


quered in the old world. The strange- 
ness and power of Senor Zuloaga’s 
evocations might lead one to consider 
him as a personality quite unique and 
unrelated to any past tradition; as a 
creator of types and of a setting for 
them charged with an intensity of life 
strained to a pitch not ever reached 
before. 

It is in this very excess of roman- 
ticism that his link with one of the two 
main tendencies of the Spanish school 
can be recognized. Realism, in which 
it is always steeped, is of course the 
dominant note of this school, but it 
has periodically thrown off into the 
realms of the imaginative some such 
surprising offshoot as el Greco, the 
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In 
their hands this persistent, invading 
realism attacks what is most transcen- 
dental or most fantastic, and gives it a 
dense material existence. Although 
Zuloaga reverses the process, we may 
salute in him the apparition of a con- 
responding power. His material be- 
longs to reality, and is of the earth, 
earthy; but, as if whirled to another 
planet, it seems to acknowledge the 
grip of new. laws and to acquire a 
keener life from new relationships im- 
posed by this great artist’s imperious 
will.” 

This remarkable collection wil] be 
exhibited in the Palace of Fine Arts 
until March 15th. 


mystic, and as the magician Goya. 
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When the Flag 


Comes Back 


By 
James N. Hatch 











You have heard the bugle calling, heard the measured drum- 
beats falling, 
In the morning, in the evening, all the day, 
You have seen where they’re encamping, and have heard the 
steady tramping 
As our gallant boys in khaki march away. 
Out of life from every station, out from every life vocation 
They are going out to fight for you and me. 
On their banner is the token: Tyrant rule must first be broken 
E’er the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 


O! the cry that never ceases from those countries rent jn pieces, 
Where the children have forgotten how to smile; 

There is no time for debating, no time now for useless waiting, 
Men and money must keep moving all the while; 

Moving, moving to the border, solemn, silent, and in order 
With the banner flung to heaven fair and free, 

Bearing always the same token: Tyrant rule forever broken 
When the Stars and Stripes come back across:the sea. 


With a grim determination we are moving as a nation 
In the home and in the factory and the field; 

Busy fingers knitting, sewing, furnace fires forever glowing, 
That our gallant boys to want shall never yield. 

There’s a Sammy you are backing and you'll never leave him 

lacking, 

For he’s fighting that the foe shall never see 

This fair land, until invited, when his course of action’s righted, 
When the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 


You can hear the bugle calling, hear the measured drumbeats 
falling, 
There’s no turning, there’s no stopping by the way, 
If you pause, then others perish, whom your efforts now could 
nourish, 
Give your money, time and effort—don’t delay. 
Working, working, never ceasing, giving more and still in- 
creasing, 
Knowing always what the end can only be; 
Waiting, watching for the token that the tyrant rule is broken, 
When the Stars and Stripes come back across the sea. 
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De Luxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 
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“* So many guests have asked what makes my living room 
so cheerful-looking and so comfortable, and I tell them CREX 


all that the secret lies on thefloor. Since we bought the 
CREX DE LUXE Rug, the room seems so much brighter i laa elias ol 


and freshened up. ans Feammagbape weaves 
The wonderful range of beautiful patterns and color ideas make it adaptable J pe 


easy to select a rug to fit any decorative scheme. CREX Rugs lie nomical, but more 
flat—are reversible— soft to the tread—dirt, dust, damp proof—need po gh Boe Ze 


no beating, simply shaking—economical enough to use in any room tells the story. 
—the year ‘round. 
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“IT’S A PRACTICAL WAR-TIME ECONOMY TO BUY CREX” = 3&¢* Weite for them to. 
CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Ave., New York, N. y. 
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In the Realm of Bookland 


“The Call of the Mate,” by C. Francis 

Burton. 

A story of the Northland wilds, of 
a girl almost as untouched and as 
primitively lovely as they, and of a 
steel magnate’s pampered only son. 

Generations of worldly pride and a 
lifelong training in the acceptance of 
conventional standards have to be 
overcome before Halford Chase can 
meet on equal terms of character the 
fineness of soul of little Adra “Sun- 
set,’ whose book learning is scant, but 
whose knowledge of honor and love 
and justice is large. Of the two peo- 
ple, her lack is the more easily sup- 
plied. She could not have worldly 
pride did she want to, for she hasn’t 
much to be proud of from the Chase 
point of view. Undeniably her culture 
is elemental, to say the least; the 


Northland is quicker with a gun than 
a spelling book. But she can love 
truth, purely, passionately, and unsel- 
fishly; can and does fight for the man 


she loves when he needs it; can give 
him up when that seems best for him. 
With the girl’s own consent, Chase 
deserts her in the North and returns 
to his home city. There he tries to 
make a name for himself as a lawyer. 
The dramatic climax comes when, in 
pleading the case of his first important 
client—a girl who has shot the man 
who failed her—he is forced to recog- 
nize the full enormity of and to con- 
demn his own sin against Adra and 
the child whose responsibility he 
shirked. Almost too late he attempts 
reparation, for to Adra love made him 
her mate. 
$1.50 net. 
Boston. 


Sherman, French & Co., 


“America, Yesterday and To-day,” by 
Nina B. Lamkin, Director of Nor- 
mal Course in Physical Education at 
Northwestern School of Oratory, 
Evanston, III. 

Pageantry and the spirit of histori- 
cal pageantry, is described in detail. 
This book is offered in response to the 
many calls from teachers and leaders 


in small and large communities for_a 
pageant that can be used by them for 
school, club, fair association or com- 
munity purposes. One of a historical 
nature which wil] have in it a local 
episode, etc. One which can be used 
by girls and boys alone, or in which 
a group of grown-ups can be inter- 
ested. It is in answer to this cal] that 
this book has been written. The pa- 
geant in this book has been success- 
fully produced 350 times during 1917 
by schools, colleges and communities. 
All the details and instructions are 
given. 

75c. T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago. 


“Heroines of Service,” by Mary R. 

Parkman. 

Clara Barton was present on sixteen 
battlefields of the Civil War; she was 
eight months at the siege of Charles- 
ton, and served for a considerable per- 
iod in the hospitals of Richmond. 

When the war was ended and the 
survivors of the great armies were 
marching homeward, her heart was 
touched by the distress in many homes 
where sons and fathers, and brothers 
were among those listed as “missing.” 
In all there were 80,000 men of whom 
no definite report could be given to 
their friends. She was assisting 
President Lincoln in answering the 
hundreds of heartbroken letters, im- 
ploring news, which poured in from 
al] over the land when his tragic death 
left her alone with the task. Then, as 
no funds were available to finance a 
thorough investigation of every sort 
of record of States, hospitals, prisons 
and battlefields, she maintained out of 
her own means a bureau to prosecute 
the search. 

Four years were spent in this great 
labor, during which time Miss Barton 
made many public addresses, the pro- 
ceeds of which were devoted to the 
cause. One evening in the winter of 
1868, while in the midst of a lecture 
her voice suddenly left her. This was 
the beginning of a complete nervous 
collapse. The hardships and pro- 
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longed strain had, in spite of her ro- 
bust constitution and iron will, told at 
last on the endurance of that loyal 
worker. 

$1.35 net. 
York. 
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“Salute to Adventures,” by John Bu- 
chan. 


The untiring and versatile John Bu- 
chan, novelist, publisher, historian and 
publicist, again bows to his friend the 
public with a book, “Salute to Adven- 
tures” (Doran, $1.35.) His readers 
again thrill to the adventurous. With 
its strong Scotch flavor and its tang of 
hazardous events, the book smacks 
strongly of Stevenson. The early days 
of Scotch dissent, the early days of 
Virginia, buccaneers, Indians, and a 
generous sprinkling of bold love—for 
what more could one ask? 

In a stirring adventure in Scotland, 
Andrew Garvald meets Muckle John 
Gib, sometime mariner, but now a 
crazy preacher, and Elspeth Blair, the 
bonniest of lasses. He later finds Els- 
peth in Virginia, where he has gone to 
care for the overseas business of the 
firm with which he is connected. Here 
he also meets, to his great advantage, 
Ringan, whose acquaintance he first 
made in an adventure in Scotland, and 
who now turns out to be a noted leader 
of the “Brethren of the Coast.” Sha- 
lah, a mysterious Indian, is also an im- 
portant character of the story. In Vir- 
ginia, Garvald finds himself involved 
in a secret attempt to save the colony 
from a threatened attack of Indians, 
to which the colony as a whole remains 
obstinately blind. This finally includes 
saving Elspeth Blair, with the age-old 
and approved result. 

$1.35 net. Doran, publisher. 


“Eastern Red,” by Helen Huntington, 
author of “Sovereign Good,” etc. 
It is the story of two married wo- 

men whose lives in outward things are 

strongly contrasted, but whose _per- 
sonal problem is nevertheless much 


the same, and tells of the way of es- 
cape which each sought from condi- 
tions which had become intolerable. 
The characters are drawn with excep- 
tional veracity and the drama of their 
lives takes a strong hold on the read- 
er’s sympathy. The story is of the 
present, characterized by the unrest 
that is gnawing at the heart of things— 
the rebellion of the spirit against the 
old standards on the one hand and 
on the other the weight of tradition 
and the discipline of habit that restrain 
action. There is in the story the dawn 
of a new era, but in the main it is con- 
cerned with the dramatic depiction of 
conditions against which the woman 
of the present is struggling, though the 
battle is in many instances an unre- 
vealed inner conflict. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


“Comrades,” by Mary Dillon. 

Mary Dillon’s new novel is a ro- 
mance with a background of war, but 
not of the old wars which she has used 
in others of her books; it is the Great 
War of to-day. She was deeply stirred 
by the war from its beginning, and soon 
after August, 1914, she commenced the 
composition of “Comrades.” The 
story is fiction, of course, but the au- 
thor says there is not an exploit of the 
hero which has not had its counterpart 
in newspaper accounts of actual deeds 
since the war began. Almost half the 
story is laid in a pension in Leipzig, 
and the group of characters from Ger- 
many, France, England, Poland, Ru- 
mania and America are just such peo- 
ple as the author knew there in hap- 
pier times, camouflaged for purposes 
of fiction. It is a straightaway story, 
full of action and stimulating dialogue, 
and rich in the element of romance. 
The author has already made a suc- 
cessful name for herself in those very 
entertaining novels, “Miss Living- 
ston’s Companion,” “In Old Bellaire,” 
“Rose of Old St. Louis,” etc. 

Four illustrations by R. M. Brinker- 
hoff. $1.40 net. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 





